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In December, 1860, when the National Debt was less than $65,- 
000,000, proposals were invited, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for $5,000,000 of Treasury notes (the amount required to meet 
debts falling due and payable on the 1st of January following), to 
bear such rates of interest as might be proposed by bidders and 
agreed to by the Secretary. For these notes, bids to the amount 
of $1,831,000, at twelve per cent. interest, were accepted, and bids 
for $465,000, at from fifteen to thirty-six per cent. interest, were 
rejected. Soon after, the balance of this loan ($3,169,000) was 
taken by the Bank of Commerce, New York, and its associates, at 
twelve per cent. interest. Such was the credit of the Government 
when the country, although disturbed by the threatened seces- 
sion of some of the Southern States, was in an unusually pros- 
perous condition. 

In February, 1861, proposals were invited for $8,000,000 of six- 
per-cent. twenty-year bonds. Offers for these to the amount of 
$8,006,000, at ninety per cent., were accepted, and offers for 
$6,454,250, at a lower rate than ninety, were rejected. 

In March following, proposals were invited for $8,000,000 more 
of the same kind of bonds, for which offers to the amount of 
$3,099,000, at ninety-four per cent. and upward, were accepted 
(there were but three bids amounting to $21,000 above ninety-four), 
and offers for $23,983,000, at less than ninety-four, were rejected. 
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On the 12th of April, 1861, the bombardment of Fort Sumter 
was commenced, and the Government became involved in a civil 
war which proved to be of gigantic proportions and unexampled 
severity and expensiveness, for which it was utterly unprepared, 
the public revenues being insufficient to cover current expenses 
in a time of peace. At the extra session of Congress, in the 
summer of 1861, the tariff was somewhat modified, for the purpose 
of increasing the revenue; but in his report of December 9th, 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimated the amount from all 
sources, for the year ending on the 30th of June, 1862, at $54,- 
552,665, so that, to meet the great and rapidly increasing expenses 
of the war, borrowing was the only resource, in which direction, 
as we have seen, the prospect was the reverse of encouraging. It 
was at this, the most trying crisis of our finances, that the banks 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia came to the rescue of the 
Government in a manner that entitles them to the lasting grati- 
tude of the people, by not only supplying the Treasury with a 
large amount of money, but in giving—by the confidence which 
their action expressed that the Union would be maintained—a 
lift to the national credit which was felt throughout the war. 
In August, 1861, the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Chase) invited 
representatives of these banks to meet him in New York for con- 
sultation in regard to the measures which should be adopted for 
the relief of the Treasury. The invitation was promptly accepted, 
and, as the result of the conference, the banks agreed to lend to 4 
the Government $50,000,000 ; the Secretary, on his part, agreeing 
that books should be opened for public subscriptions to a national 
loan, to reimburse the banks for their advances, and to deliver to 
them notes bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest for 
the amount not thus reimbursed. The banks further agreed that 
when the $50,000,000 had been expended they would lend to the 
Government $50,000,000 more, on the same terms. 

This second loan was made in October, when the first had 
been but partially reimbursed. In November, they made a third 
loan to the Government of an equal amount at seven per cent. 
interest, upon twenty-year six-per-cent. bonds, which, reduced to 
the equivalent of seven per cent., netted to the Treasury 
$45,795,478. The banks of these three cities thus became lenders 
to the Government, at a time when the Union forces were meet- 
ing with severe reverses, of an amount far exceeding their aggre- 
gate capital, and committed themselves, and, to a large extent, 
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their correspondent banks throughout the loyal States, to the 
cause of the Government in the mighty war in which it was 
engaged. The value of the aid thus rendered to it can hardly be 
overestimated. It strengthened the hands of the Secretary and 
the faith of the loyal people. As the banks of these cities had 
been distinguished for their conservatism, the fact that they were 
willing thus to dedicate themselves to their country gave to the 
national credit the vitality which was required to prepare the 
way for the enormous loans which followed and were successfully 
placed. Few records are more interesting than would he that 
of this conference between the Secretary and the banks in this 
great financial crisis. If such a record exists, it ought to be 
made public. There must have been earnest debates before 
the stand was taken by the banks which relieved the pressing 
wants of the Treasury, and did much to place the national credit 
upon the firm basis upon which it has since rested—popular con- 
fidence in the national integrity and the national honor, with 
unyielding determination on the part of the people that both 
shall be maintained forever. 

It does not detract from the merit of the banks that their 
action resulted in profit. It was unquestionably hazardous 
and patriotic. It was one of the numerous instances, and the 
most prominent of all, in our financial history, in which fidelity 
to the Government and pecuniary gain went hand in hand. I 
allude to it because it was a turning-point in the national credit, 
and because I have seen no reference to it except in the news- 
papers at the time, and in Mr. Chase’s report. 

It is not probable that the banks could have maintained 
specie payments throughout the war, or for any considerable 
period after its commencement, if these loans had not been made, 
but the suspension was precipitated by them. If the Sub-Treas- 
ury Act had not required that all Treasury drafts should be 
paid in coin, and that the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer 
should be the sole custodians of the public moneys ; or, if demand 
notes had not been issued, the banks (as gold, by reason of large 
importations of it from Europe at the commencement of the war, 
was unusually plentiful) might have continued to pay coin until, 
at least, the legal-tender notes were issued. If my memory is not 
at fault, the drafts drawn upon the two first loans were paid in 
coin, but a large part of the coin paid out on these drafts went 
speedily back to the banks in their current business. In the 
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meantime, however, large amounts of Government demand notes, 
receivable for all public dues, were issued, which took the place 
of gold, caused it to advance to a premium, and prevented its 
inflow to the banks. These notes were used by the Government in 
its various disbursements throughout the North, and the receipts 
of the banks which had made the loans, in deposits and payments, 
being chiefly in bank-notes, they were unable to continue to pay, 
either in coin or demand notes, the large Treasury drafts which 
were made upon them, and were forced to suspend specie pay- 
ments. Of the $50,000,000 of these notes authorized to be issued, 
upward of $33,000,000 were in circulation at the time these 
banks suspended. 

The suspension of these banks was speedily follewed by an 
almost universal bank-suspension throughout the country. Usu- 
ally bank-suspensions are calamitous. In this instance they were 
not, as they necessitated the creation of the national banking sys- 
tem—the most perfect and beneficial system which has been 
devised. It was obvious to the Secretary, as it must have been to 
all intelligent persons, that it would be quite impossible for the 
Treasury to meet the excessive demands of the War and Navy 
departments without the use of a paper currency. To the use 
of the notes of the suspended banks there were insuperable 
objections. As the banks were not redeeming their notes, 
there were not likely to be safe restrictions upon their issues. 
In some of the States, banks were prohibited from increasing 
their circulation when they were not redeeming it; but in 
a large majority of the States no such prohibition existed, 
and there was nothing to prevent the country from being 
flooded with bank-notes, which the Government could not safely 
receive in the collection of its revenues, even if the Sub- 
Treasury Act were repealed, nor honestly pay to its creditors. 
Under the State-bank system, as Mr. Chase tersely and correctly 
remarked: “Circulation was usually furnished by institutions 
of least actual capital, and was commonly in the reverse ratio 
of solvency.” In these circumstances it became necessary that 
the Government should either rely entirely upon its own direct 
issues, or compel the banks to retire their unsecured or but 
partially secured notes, and to replace them with notes secured 
by Government bonds. The Secretary was too wise, and too 
well informed in regard to the results of large issues of notes by 
other nations and the American colonies, to recommend exclu- 
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sively the former. He considered in the existing emergency a 
limited issue of Government notes to be a necessity, but he was 
an earnest advocate of a national banking system, and so it 
happened that both measures were resorted to. Acting accord- 
ing to his advice, Congress authorized an issue of four hundred 
millions of legal-tender notes for temporary purposes, and 
required all banks of issue (this is the essence of the national 
banking system) to secure their notes by deposits of Government 
bonds in the Treasury, so that there might be a permanent bank- 
note circulation, which it would be safe for the Government to 
receive, and of uniform value throughout the Union. It is not 
my purpose to say anything about the constitutionality of the 
legal-tender acts. I have merely to remark that they would 
have been comparatively harmless, although they created a 
foreed loan, if the provision which they contained that the 
holders might at their pleasure convert the notes issued under 
them into the five-twenty bonds had not been, as I think most 
unfortunately, repealed. It was the repeal of this provision 
which prevented the legal-tender notes from being absorbed at 
the close of the war, and so they continue to be a part, and a 
large part, of our circulating medium, and the larger part of our 
lawful money. 

I have thus referred to the financial embarrassments of the 
Government immediately before the war, and in the early part 
of its existence, because it shows, by contrast, how wonderful 
has been the advancement of the public credit, and the circum- 
stances under which our national banking system was brought 
into existence. 

On the first day of September, 1865, the public debt reached 
its highest point, being, less cash in the Treasury, $2,757,689,571, 
of which only $1,109,568,191 was in bonds, the rest, $1,648,121,- 
380, being in the form of interest-bearing temporary obligations 
and legal-tender and fractional notes. On the first of Novem- 
ber, 1868, not only had the temporary obligations, amounting to 
over $1,200,000,000, been funded in bonds, without the slightest 
disturbance to business, but the public debt had been reduced, 
less cash in the Treasury, to $2,527,129,552, a reduction of 
$230,560,019—although during that period $42,194,000 had been 
advanced in bonds to the Pacific roads, and $7,200,000 had been 
paid for Alaska, to say nothing of the many millions paid by 
the War and Navy departments, on claims which had from time 
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to time been adjusted, and had never appeared in the pub- 
lished statements of the public debt. This reference is made 
to the early reduction of the debt because no allusion has been 
made to it in the Treasury reports since 1868, and because it 
presents a fact never presented by any other nation and which 
is most creditable to the United States, that the reduction of an 
immense debt was commenced, on & large scale, almost imme- 
diately after the close of a very destructive war. This policy 
of reducing the public debt, so auspiciously commenced, was 
continued through years of great industrial and financial 
depression, and is still going on, until the debt is now nearly 
a thousand millions of dollars less than it was in 1865. It is this 
policy, more perhaps than anything else, which has so elevated 
the public credit as to make possible the reduction of the rate 
of interest, as redeemable bonds have come within the control 
of the Government, from six per cent. to five, from five per 
cent. to four and one-half, from four and one-half per cent. to 
four, and raised the four-per-cents to fifteen per cent. premium 
in gold. And now, with this enlightening reference to the past, 
the question arises, What should be our financial policy in 
the future ? 

First. What should be the policy of the Government with 
regard to the national banking system, and what should be the 
rate of interest on bonds hereafter to be issued? The relations 
existing between the Government and the banks are so intimate 
that these cannot be considered separately. 

There is general agreement that the rate of interest on all 
new bonds should be less than four per cent.; beyond this, 
diversity of opinion exists. Congress, at the recent session, 
passed a bill authorizing an issue of three-per-cent. bonds and 
certificates, to be sold at not less than par, the proceeds of sales 
to be used in retiring the five and six per cents which will be 
redeemable and payable during the present year; but, unfortu- 
nately, the bill contained requirements of the national banks 
which subjected it to a veto by the President and caused its 
defeat. If it had simply authorized the issue of three-per-cent. 
bonds and certificates, it would have become a law, and the 
ability of the Government to borrow money at three per cent. 
on bonds having ten years to run would now be in the process 
of trial in a most favorable condition of the money market. It 
was the withdrawal from the banks of the privilege of deposit- 
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ing all classes of United States bonds then outstanding as 
security for their circulating notes, and the limitation of this 
privilege to the three-per-cent. bonds, together with the require- 
ment that banks desiring to take up the bonds which are held 
by the Treasury should, in order to do so, return to the 
Treasury their own notes, instead of depositing legal-tender 
notes for this purpose, as they were authorized to do by the act 
amendatory of the Bank Act, approved June 20, 1874, which this 
bill repealed, that gave to the bill a partisan instead of a 
national character, and made it obnoxious to fair-minded men. 
Was the bill in these respects judicious or fair? Was it judi- 
cious for Congress to say that three-per-cent. bonds should be 
received as security for bank circulation, and better bonds 
declined? Was not this restriction intended to compel the 
banks to purchase and deposit the three-per-cents, or cease to be 
banks of circulation? Was this kind of legislation calculated 
to secure the codperation of the banks in putting these bonds 
successfully upon the market? It was in the power of Congress 
to make a forced loan in the form of legal-tender notes, but to 
force banks to take bonds which they do not want is a different 
thing altogether. The bill, as has been stated, went a great deal 
further than this. It required banks which might desire to go 
into liquidation or to dissolve their connection with the system, 
to return their own notes, instead of providing for their redemp- 
tion by depositing legal-tender notes or gold in the Treasury, in 
order to take up their bonds. Partial compliance with such a 
requirement would be difficult and troublesome; absolute com- 
pliance might be impossible. National-bank notes circulate 
everywhere upon the credit that is given to them—by their 
being receivable for all public dues (except import duties), and 
by the bonds which secure them, so that the notes of a bank in 
Oregon are as current in New York as the notes of the Bank of 
Commerce. This is one of the great merits of the system. 
National-bank notes, no matter by what bank they may have 
been issued, circulate throughout the Union; the result of which 
is, that they are so widely scattered, with no inducement on the 
part of holders to send them home, that a bank, if such a require- 
ment were enforced, might be months if not years in liquidation. 
Absolute compliance with it might, as I have said, be impossible, 
as some of the notes of every bank will doubtless be lost. 
Would such a requirement be fair to the banks? Would it be 
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of any benefit whatever to the Government? The only work 
which the Treasury department has to perform, as the law now 
stands, and stands by virtue of the veto power, for banks desir- 
ing to obtain possession of their bonds, is the mere clerical work 
of redeeming their notes with the money provided for their 
redemption, for which there is ample compensation in the 
interest, on the money before they are redeemed and the gain on 
those which may never be presented. Indirect legislation should 
always be avoided. Partisan legislation involving great national 
interests is a blunder. The national banking system is of 
immense proportions. It is intertwined with the commerce and 
trade of the country in all their varied operations. The gradual 
dissolution of it would produce extensive mischief; the sudden 
destruction of it would precipitate a financial crisis more 
disastrous than that of 1873. If, however, it is found to be 
inconsistent with the free working of our republican institu- 
tions, if it is a great concentrated money-power and the banks 
are striving to perpetuate it by controlling elections, let it be 
overthrown. Nothing that stands in the way of the Govern- 
ment created “‘ by the people and for the people” should be per- 
mitted to exist. The country is now as well prepared for the 
crisis which would be the effect of its overthrow as it ever will 
be. But let the issue be fairly presented. Let not a work of 
such vital interest to the people be done by indirect legislation. 
The national banking system was created for the double 
purpose of increasing the demand for Government bonds and 
furnishing a safe and uniform currency. Has it failed to do 
either? The national banks are not only the owners of some 
three hundred millions of Government bonds, but their cireulat- 
ing notes are secured by them, so that every note is a helper of 
the national credit. No unprejudiced man who carefully reads 
the financial history of the country since 1863 can fail to see, 
or be unwilling to acknowledge, that the banks have been effi- 
cient codperators with the Government in all its financial 
negotiations, and in every step that has been taken to reduce 
the rates of interest upon its bonds. They have been liberal 
subscribers to all of its loans, and by their subscriptions they 
have done much to induce subscriptions by other institutions 
and the people. It would be foolish to assert that the Govern- 
ment credit rests upon the national banks, or that means could 
not have been obtained for the prosecution of the war, or that 
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the rates of interest on the public debt could not have been 
reduced if the national banking system had not been created ; 
but it would be equally foolish to deny that in all these great 
accomplishments the national banks have rendered powerful 
aid. 

That the other object for which the system was created—to 
furnish a safe and uniform currency—has been accomplished is 
so well understood and is so universally acknowledged, that 
remarks upon it are unnecessary. What, then, are the politics 
and popular objections against it? They are: 

First. That it establishes a monopoly. 

Second. That the banks attempt to control, and by a free use 
of money do control, political elections. 

Third. That bank-notes occupy, in part, the field which 
should be exclusively oceupied by the notes of the Government. 

Let us briefly consider them. 

To answer the first, it is only necessary to ask what possible 
monopoly there can be in a system which is open to all who 
have money to lend, and who prefer to lend it through the 
agency of corporations than in any other way? It is safe to 
say that there never has been, and that there never can be, a 
safe banking system less liable to this objection than this is. 
Instead of establishing a monopoly, it put an end to the bank 
monopolies which formerly existed in many States, and opened 
wide the door for free banking. If there is a single feature of 
monopoly about it, it has yet to be discovered. This objection 
is one of the many popular fallacies which frequently exist and 
become wide-spread, without having an inch of ground to 
stand upon. 

Equally groundless is the second objection—“ that the banks 
undertake to control, and do control, political elections.” Those 
who know the character of the men who engage in banking— 
how tenaciously they cling to their money, how anxiously they 
avoid politics and politicians—need no light upon this point. 
Besides, the banks are neither owned nor controlled by men of 
the same party. Active and influential men of both of our great 
political parties are found among bank managers and stockhold- 
ers, who contribute—and contribute liberally—from their own 
pockets, in aid of the party to which they belong, in doubtful 
districts and in doubtful States; but they have no right to use 
the money of their banks for this purpose, and they would con- 
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tribute just as liberally if they were not connected with banks. 
I would here incidertally remark that the use of money in elee- 
tions is one of the most threatening dangers to which our 
republican institutions are exposed. The foundation of our 
Government would be much more secure than it now is, if to 
contribute money for electioneering purposes were made a penal 
act. But however this practice may be regarded, those who 
suppose that the national banks contribute their money to influ- 
ence or control elections will be disabused of their error by 
ascertaining from the managers of political campaigns where 
the money which they distribute comes from. The truth is, that 
the reduction of the rates of interest upon the Government bonds 
has caused banking under the national system to be well-nigh 
unprofitable. Nor is it popular with those who are working 
under it, and there is consequently no inducement for them to 
contribute money for its support. They know that it was not 
created for their benefit, but for the benefit of the Government 
and the protection of the people. They acknowledge its excel- 
lence, but they dislike the restrictions which it imposes upon 
them. A large majority of them were converted from State 
banks; they were forced into it by the ten-per-cent. tax upon 
State bank-notes. Not a single bank favored it in its inception, 
and not a few now sigh for the larger liberty which was enjoyed 
under the State-bank system. 

The remaining objection—that bank-notes occupy, in part, 
the field which ought to be exclusively oeeupied by the notes 
of the Government—is plausible, and for a time it was danger- 
ous by its plausibility ; but the danger is rapidly decreasing, as 
the question becomes better and better understood. A large 
majority of those who have favored an exclusive use and an 
issue of Government notes, to be limited only by the discretion 
of Congress, were undoubtedly honest, but they have been so 
enlightened by the free discussion to which the question has 
been subjected, that the Greenback party would hot be a factor 
in our politics if the strength of the two great parties, into 
which the country has always been divided, were not so nearly 
equally divided that this third party holds the balance between 
them, and thus possesses a power altogether disproportioned to 
its numbers. This will not long be the case. Third parties, 
based, as they usually are, upon a single issue, are always short- 
lived in the United States. They give promise of permanence 
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at the start, but they are soon swallowed up by the two other 
great parties and disappear forever. So will it be with the 
Greenback party. In some of the States in which, for a time, it 
exhibited strength, its chief supporters have already gone back 
to the parties from which they were temporarily separated, and 
their example will soon be followed in other States in which it 
still has vitality. Aside from the more than doubtful authority 
of Congress to make Government notes lawful money in a time 
of peace, there are objections to the substitution of such notes 
for bank-notes, which are so manifest and overwhelming that 
danger in this direction may no longer be apprehended. If, 
however, authority should ever be granted to Congress, by a 
change of the Constitution, to make Government notes lawful 
money, and the experiment of the exclusive use of such notes 
should be tried, the country would have a great national bank, 
of which the millions of inhabitants would be the stockholders, and 
members of Congress the directors. The fate of such a bank and 
the misery it would inflict, it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
predict. 

I have thus dwelt upon the national banking system, because 
I think its maintenance essential to the prosperity of the country, 
and because upon the action of the national banks depends, in 
no small degree, the solution of the question, What rate of 
interest shall the new bonds bear? It is true that the amount 
which they will need to replace the bonds now in the custody of 
the Treasury is small in comparison with the amount of the 
debt to be re-funded, but favorable action on their part would 
do much to make the entire issue successful. Their influence, 
it is admitted, is shared by other banking institutions and private 
banks; but theirs is the most decided, because they are more 
closely connected with the Government, and they have a more 
direct interest than other banks or bankers in the support of the 
national credit. As has already been said, the national banking 
system is not a profitable system to bank under. That it is not 
an inviting system is proven by the fact that, although open to 
all, there is more capital in State and private banks than in the 
national banks. And now the important questions arise, Can 
the national banks afford to substitute three-per-cent. bonds for 
those bearing a higher rate of interest? and will they be sub- 
scribers for the three-per-cents, unless they are relieved from the 
tax now imposed upon their notes? These questions must, I 
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think, be answered in the negative. If they are compelled, 
without this relief, to secure their notes with three-per-cent. 
bonds, or to retire their circulation, many, if not all of them, 
will prefer to do the latter, and the national banking system 
will thus be virtually destroyed. It is most desirable that the 
burden of the public debt should be made as light as may be 
possible, and if, by the abatement of the tax referred to, the 
influence of the banks can be made conducive to the reduction 
of the rate of interest on the debt to three per cent., can there 
be any doubt as to the propriety and expediency of such an 
abatement? 

But can the publie debt, with the codperation of the national 
banks, be re-funded into three-per-cent. bonds? There is much 
diversity of opinion on this point. I am among those who think 
it can be. It is true that British three-per-cent. consols, which 
are rendered attractive to investors by the fact that they are in 
the form of perpetual annuities, are very rarely up to par, and 
that the recent French three-per-cent. loan, of which so much 
has been said as indicating the high credit of France,—the most 
thrifty of European nations,—was sold at a heavy discount; 
but it must be borne in mind that the United States is much 
more populous and prosperous than either, and in undeveloped 
but rapidly developing resources incomparably their superior ; 
besides,—and this is a most important consideration,—the debt 
of the United States is less than one-half the debt of Great 
Britain or France, and is steadily diminishing, while theirs is 
stationary, if not increasing. There is in this country, as in all 
other solvent countries, a demand for Government securities, 
which nothing else can so well supply; and this demand in the 
United States will increase with the diminution of her debt and 
her advance in wealth and population. There can, therefore, I 
think, be no reasonable doubt that our public debt can be 
re-funded into three-per-cent. bonds, which will never be at a 
discount, except in periods of great financial depression; and 
with wise legislation these periods will rarely, if ever, occur. A 
large permanent national debt is inconsistent with the very 
nature of republican institutions, and there are objections to 
placing the debt, for a long time, beyond the control of the 
Government; but as serious doubt exists that three-per-cent. 
bonds, having less than twenty years to run, can be sold at par, 
and as there is little reason to expect that such bonds would 
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constantly be in such demand as to compel the Government to 
pay any considerable premium for those which it might, from 
time to time, be able to retire, it would hardly be safe to try the 
experiment of shorter bonds. 

If the views thus presented are correct, Congress will act 
wisely if, at the next session, it authorize an issue of twenty- 
year three-per-cent. bonds to an amount sufficient to redeem and 
pay all bonds bearing a higher rate of interest, as they become 
redeemable or payable, and relieve from taxation the circulation 
to secure which the three-per-cent. bonds may be deposited in 
the Treasury. 

The next question, which I propose to consider very briefly, is 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Alexander Hamilton, distinguished alike by his far-seeing 
wisdom and his practical and comprehensive knowledge, in his 
masterly report of January, 1791, to Congress upon “the estab- 
lishment of a mint,” in speaking of gold and silver coinage, 
used the following language : 


“Upon the whole, it seems to me most desirable not to attach the unit 
exclusively to either metal, because this cannot be done effectually without 
destroying the character of one of them as money, and so reduce it to the 
character of mere merchandise. To annul the use of either of the metals as 
money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all 
the objections which arise from the comparison of the benefits of a full, with 
the evils of a scanty, circulation. It is often in the case of trade as desir- 
able to possess the kind of money as the kind of commodities the best 
adapted to a foreign market.” 


Since this remarkable language was uttered, the world’s 
supply of gold and silver has been enormously increased, but the 
demand has more than kept pace with the supply, and the 
reasons for the use of both metals as money are stronger now 
(as the commercial intercourse between nations has become 
closer) than they were then. Of the eight thousand million 
dollars in these metals estimated to be in use as money in 
what are called civilized nations, about three-eighths are silver 
and five-eighths gold. In a large majority silver is the stand- 
ard, and although these are not among the leading commercial 
nations, their foreign trade is large and increasing. Now, is 
it not obvious that this trade would be facilitated and rendered 
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more profitable to all nations that participate in it, if both metals, 
upon a ratio agreed upon, should be upon an equal footing? 
Can there be any doubt that commerce demands that all metallie 
money should have equal comparative value throughout the 
world? and most assuredly the world is not in a condition to do 
without either. The effect of a universal demonetization of 
either would be so disastrous that no sane man would advocate 
it. It would be a death-blow to enterprise, while it would increase 
enormously the burden of debt. It would bankrupt debtors and 
thereby be prejudicial if not ruinous to creditors. If, then, it is 
most desirable that all nations should have the same standard, 
and if neither gold nor silver could be universally demonetized, 
does it not follow, as Mr. Hamilton expressed it, that the unit 
should not be “exclusively attached to either”? It is to effect an 
agreement between nations that the unit shall attach to both 
metals, that a conference is being held in Paris, at which the 
United States is represented. It is probable that neither Great 
Britain nor Germany will unconditionally participate in it, and 
they may be regarded as being hostile to bimetallism, but their 
hostility is that of the Governments and not of their people; 
it will not, therefore, be formidable, nor is it likely to be lasting. 
Neither nation can permanently stand alone upon the single gold 
standard; nor can they, if united, resist the influences which 
are now at work in favor of bimetallic money. One of the 
reasons for the adoption of the single gold standard by Great 
Britain in 1816 was, that as silver was more sought for by Con- 
tinental nations than gold, the latter could be more easily 
retained than the former. It is questionable that she has been 
the gainer by her single gold standard, but having adopted it, she 
adheres to it with a tenacity characteristic of her Government. 
It has unquestionably for many years, in connection with her 
commerce and manufactures, given her control of the world’s 
exchanges, but that the advantages of this control have not been 
counterbalanced by the constantly varying rates of interest, so 
injurious to her internal trade, which the increase or decrease of 
the gold in her great bank has made necessary, is by no means 
certain. Even in the full meridian of her commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity, there have been years when the bank rate has 
changed every month, varying in some instances, in a single year, 
between three per cent. and nine or ten. There have been times 
when the arrivals of gold from Australia and the United States 
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have been looked for with intense anxiety; when “the loss of the 
gold on a single steam-ship would have created a panic in London.” 
If such has been the case when only the Germans and the United 
States were drawing gold from her, what would have been the 
condition of her bank and her business interests if all the com- 
mercial nations had been using gold exclusively? But whether 
Great Britain has been the gainer or loser by adopting and main- 
taining the single gold standard is now a matter of little impor- 
tance. Great she still unquestionably is, but the world is no longer 
compelled to be tributary to her. The raw material from the ends 
of the earth no longer goes to her to be manufactured. Other 
nations, especially the United States and Belgium, are not only 
competitors with her in foreign markets of which, for years, she 
had complete control, but in her own. And while she still is the 
greatest of maritime nations, she no longer “rules the seas.” She 
has active competitors (it is to be deeply regretted that the United 
States is not among them) on what she has claimed to be her 
own domain. She may refuse to send representatives to the Paris 
conference. She may resist the remonetization of silver, although 
many, if not a majority, of her merchants and manufacturers are 
clamorously in favor of it; but if the other nations which are to 
be represented in the conference are in accord, her resistance will 
be in vain. The movement in favor of the use of both metals as 
money is becoming universal; unless “all signs fail,” it will 
eventually be irresistible. 

Germany will, of course, be reluctant to retrace the steps she 
has so recently taken, but there will be no alternative. The 
Germans have always been accustomed to the use of silver, and 
they believe in it. They have suffered severely by its demonetiza- 
tion, and they will force their Government, despotic as it is, to 
go back to it. 

There is much diversity of opinion in the United States 
upon this subject, but that a very large majority of the people 
are in favor of silver with gold as money is not, I think, doubt- 
ful. The act of February 28, 1878, which became a law over the 
veto of the President, was, it must be admitted, an act of hasty 
and inconsiderate legislation. It made the silver dollar, as far 
as the law could make it so, equal to the gold dollar without 
the codperation of European nations, and did much to prevent 
codperation, by fixing the ratio between silver and gold at sixteen 
to one, instead of fifteen and one-half, the ratio in France 
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and other bimetallic nations, and which was the ratio adopted 
by Congress in 1837. If the members who were in favor 
of the remonetization of silver had examined carefully the 
unsuccessful efforts in 1792, 1834, and 1837 to make the relative 
legal value of gold and silver coins correspond with the commer- 
cial value of the metals out of which they are coined, they 
would have postponed action until a conference had been held 
with the leading European nations. But they acted first, and, 
although there were no silver coins except subsidiary coins in 
the United States, adopted a ratio differing from that of nations 
having millions in circulation, and then approved of the con- 
ference. That, under such circumstances, the conference would 
be a failure, might have been expected. The result, however, of 
the present conference is hopeful. The subject since then has 
been more carefully considered; the needs of the nations are 
more apparent, and the influence of the United States has been 
vastly strengthened by having become a creditor nation and by 
the heavy drafts which she is making upon the gold supply of 
foreign nations. There is good ground for the expectation that 
the conference will be in accord; that the ratio between silver 
and gold will be fixed at fifteen and a half (the United States will 
be a gainer by the change from sixteen), and that at an early day 
silver will be elevated to its former rank in all civilized nations. 
But it may be asked, why should the United States, a creditor 
nation to which gold is now steadily flowing, be interested in 
the general remonetization of silver? Because there will be 
periods when the balance will be against us; because our foreign 
trade ought to be largely increased, and must be, if our present 
prosperity is to be continued ; because, having made silver dol- 
lars lawful money, we have a deep interest in the elevation of 
silver in other commercial nations, and because silver is one of 
our large productions. Its present degradation is not attributable 
to the increase in the yield of the silver mines, but to the adverse 
influence of Great Britain and Germany, the limited coinage by 
the Latin nations, and the decline in the trade between the 
Western and Eastern nations. These influences are not likely to 
be long continued. Let silver be fairly treated and this degra- 
dation will disappear. It is but recently that it became degraded. 
Up to 1874, it was, according to the established ratio, more 
valuable than gold. The fluctuations between the two metals, 
which have created the opinion that bimetallism is impracticable, 
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are attributable to the fact that gold and silver have been com- 
modities in some nations and money in others. As I once 
remarked: “ The certain preventive of fluctuations in the com- 
parative value of the two metals will be found in the diffusion 
of both throughout the world, and this diffusion depends upon 
their becoming a joint standard of value.” 

Some apprehension exists that the large yield of the silver 
mines will produce an oversupply of silver. It will be remem- 
bered that similar apprehension existed some years ago in regard 
to gold. It was the large production of gold by the mines of 
California and Australia that caused gold to be temporarily 
depreciated, and which created so great an alarm that Holland 
demonetized it, and Great Britain did substantially the same 
thing in India, by refusing to receive it in the collection of 
Indian revenues; but as there was no good reason for this alarm, 
so there is none for the apprehension that the depreciation of 
silver must be continued by the large productions of the silver 
mines. The yield of these mines is not increasing. Like the 
yield of the gold mines, it is more likely to decrease than increase, 
and there is greater reason to fear that there will be an insufficient 
supply for what will be needed for coinage and the arts, rather 
than an excess. There is something in the objection to the use 
of silver as money that it is cumbersome and expensive in trans- 
portation. But this objection is of little importance in compar- 
ison with the world-wide benefits which would follow the large 
increase of real money by its general use. 

Again, it may be asked, by what means can the large aceumu- 
lation of silver dollars in the United States Treasury be disposed 
of, and how can further accumulation be prevented, if the pres- 
ent rate of coinage should be continued? The answer is at 
hand: By depriving the United States notes of their legal-tender 
quality, or the gradual retirement of all notes of a less denomina- 
tion than ten dollars. Either measure would be effectual, and one 
or the other must be adopted if the Treasury is to be relieved 
and silver coins are to be brought into general use. As long 
as the banks can keep their reserves in legal-tender notes, they 
will prefer them to silver; and as the people have been always 
accustomed to the use of small notes, and have found them con- 
venient, it will be quite impossible, without their withdrawal, to 
increase to any considerable extent silver circulation. But I am 
exceeding my limits, and must hasten to say a few words upon 
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another subject, which has an important bearing upon the 
national finances, and is of great public interest. 


OUR FOREIGN SHIPPING. 


Thirty years ago the United States ranked among the great 
maritime nations, with fair prospects of soon becoming the 
greatest. Now, as far as the foreign carrying trade is regarded, 
she is among the least. Nations then quite unknown as maritime 
nations are now outstripping her. We have but a single steam- 
ship line to Europe, and that is largely sustained by a great 
railroad company. We have also a single line to Brazil, bravely 
contending, by the energy of a single man, Mr. Roach, with 
British competition which threatens to destroy it. In this com- 
petition the British have great advantage. The same ships, 
making what may be called triangular voyages, take British 
goods to Brazil, coffee from Brazil to New York, and wheat and 
other United States productions from New York to British ports. 
And soon another competitor for the carrying trade between 
Brazil and the United States is to appear in a Canadian and 
Brazilian subsidized line of steam-ships. On the Pacifie Ocean 
we have thought that we might regain, in part, what had been 
lost on the Atlantic. Alas! we have not only European competi- 
tion there, but a new competitor also, the Chinese. One year ago, 
the opinion that the Chinese would ever be competitors with the 
United States on the Pacific Ocean would have been scoffed at. 
Now it is a fact, and with their imitative skill, low wages, and 
cheap living, their competition will be formidable, if not over- 
powering. So that, were it not for the protection which our 
navigation acts give to our coastwise trade, we should be virtu- 
ally driven from the ocean, while at the same time we furnish 
the lading by which foreign ships are chiefly sustained. Nearly 
all of the enormous productions sent from our Atlantic ports to 
Europe is taken in foreign steam-ships. The immigrants who 
come to us by thousands, the pleasure-seekers and business men 
who are constantly crossing the Atlantic (seven-eighths of whom 
are Americans), go and come in the same manner. Could any- 
thing be more humiliating than this to a great nation whose flag 
was once seen On every sea, and in every port on the globe! 

The decline in our foreign shipping commenced with the sub- 
stitution of iron for wood, in the construction of steam-ships. It 
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was hastened by the course pursued by Great Britain in our 
civil war, and it has been continued by our inability to build iron 
steam-ships (which by their superior speed have great advantage 
over sailing-vessels, and over wooden steam-ships, by their 
greater strength and longer life) and to navigate them as cheaply 
as is done by Europeans. By this decline, the people of the 
United States are compelled to pay annually millions of dollars 
(we should be startled if we knew how many) for freights and fares 
in the profits of which they have no share. And now the ques- 
tion which forces itself upon our attention is, not only how shall 
this decline be arrested, but how shall this most important inter- 
est be revived and restored. Until quite recently I have thought 
that it might be done by giving the protection of our register 
and flag to foreign-built ships—in other words, by repealing the 
acts which prevent free trade in them, by relieving from import 
duties all material used in the construction of ships, and all 
ships from state taxation; but I think so no longer. Such 
measures might have been effectual some years ago; they would 
not be now. It is too late. The foreign carrying is in the 
hands of Europeans, who have large capital invested in their 
ships. Efforts to divide the business with them by American 
capitalists would be met by a competition too powerful to be 
resisted without loss. Without aid from the Government no 
such efforts will be made. If this be so, the revival and restora- 
tion of our foreign shipping interest depend upon the granting 
of subsidies. We must do what has been done by other nations. 
We must subsidize American steam-ship lines. How many, 
and to what extent, and for what period, can be determined 
when the subject is carefully considered by Congress. The 
word “subsidy” has been an exceedingly odious one when 
applied to ships, but no such odium has attached to it when 
applied to railroads. The interest on the amount advanced by 
the Government in bonds (now selling at thirty per cent. pre- 
mium) to the Union and Central Pacific Railroad companies, or 
one-half the interest on the amount paid annually to foreigners 
for freights and fares, would be enough, perhaps more than 
enough, to infuse new life into our foreign shipping inter- 
est, which, although not absolutely. dead, is gasping in the 
throes of dissolution. Is there any substantial reason why the 
Government should have been so liberal as it has been in dona- 
tions to railroad companies, and have been unwilling to give 
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substantial aid to steam-ship companies? It may be difficult to 
prevent what is called “jobbery” in the granting of subsidies, 
but would there be less of it in granting them to establish and 
maintain steam-ships than there has been in grants for the econ- 
struction of railroads? There has always been scandal in con- 
nection with grants of subsidies, and there always will be, as long 
as political party contests exist, whether there be foundation for 
it or not; but to withhold subsidies when they are required to 
build up and sustain great national interests, on the ground that 
they cannot be granted without bribery and corruption, is to 
admit that our republican Government is a failure. It is very 
certain, unless we are to be content with being the first of nations 
in agriculture, and the second or third in manufactures, that 
something must be done to reéstablish our maritime interests. 
To do nothing is to yield to Europeans the glory and the gain 
which have always been the concomitants of maritime enter- 
prise. It is to foreign commerce that the world, more than to 
anything else, is indebted for its advancement in liberty, refine- 
ment, and true Christian civilization. In the contest which is 
going on between nations for the control of this great liberaliz- 
ing, refining, and civilizing power, is the great republic to have 
no part? If subsidies are not to be granted, other measures must 
be adopted to lift us from the dependent and ignoble position in 
which we now stand, and to prevent still further degradation. 
What those measures should be somebody more enlightened than 
i am must disclose. 

It will be perceived that I have only glanced at, instead of 
attempting to discuss, the very important questions to which I 
have called attention. More than this could not have been done 
in a single article, long as it is. In doing even this, as regards 
the national banking system and the silver question, I have but 
substantially repeated what I have often said officially and other- 
wise. 

Hugo McCu.ocn. 











THE PATRICIAN ELEMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


THE desire to look back upon an ancestry and forward to a 
family is universally found, wherever man has organized any 
form of state and society, however high or however low it may 
be. The inheritance and transmission of a name form a large 
share of the pride and the ambition of life; and if wealth and 
power go with the name the sum of human happiness is 
considered nearly complete. To secure this, strong govern- 
ments are organized, strong constitutions are adopted, strong 
laws are enacted, great classes are built up and built upon as a 
firm foundation. As a present possession it is nourished and 
cherished; as a lost possession its blessed memory is always 
held dear,—so dear that even the beggar is proud to turn to the 
gilded palaces of his ancestors, and patient to wait for the return- 
ing tide of prosperity and greatness. The legitimist accepts it as 
the corner-stone of his position and power; the republican offers 
it as a boon to all ranks and orders of men, a right which neither 
usurpation nor law can overthrow. The idea of family purity, 
strength, wisdom, prudence, success, ambition, goes with it, and 
has gone with it from the days when the patriarchs secured and 
transmitted their power, down to our own time when all men are 
struggling for honors and prosperity for themselves and their 
children. Upon the combination of the ancient families of Fabii, 
Romilii, Voltinii, was founded the Roman state; and from the 
legal relations of the social and civil circle thus formed sprang 
the burgesses of Rome—the Patricii, so called because they were 
recognized as the sons of fathers, the only fathers known to 
Roman law. In this class there was entire social and civil 
equality, and from this class the ruler was chosen, whose com- 
mand was all-powerful when his authority had been properly 
conferred, and the fidelity and obedience of the community had 
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been invoked and secured. The same principles and the same 
classification lay at the foundation of the Greek republics. And 
when the Roman society in Gaul was destroyed by the German 
invasion, and all social organization both of conqueror and 
conquered was dissolved, the patrician element was the first to 
reéstablish itself in a form corresponding with new necessities 
and obligations and designs. England, too, whether as part of 
the Roman empire, or under the Saxon kings, or parceled out by 
William the Conqueror among his followers, was subject to the 
same social element, and has, through all its years of conquest, 
wealth, and power, encouraged, supported, and leaned upon this 
proud and undying vital foree. Wherever imperialism has 
advanced, the Patricii have been found in the forefront, contend- 
ing, asserting, controlling, and building up the great institutions 
which are man’s pride and glory, and which mark his divine 
power on the earth. 

The commanding spirit which has always and under all cireum- 
stances established the patrician element in society, is not more 
striking than the conservative wisdom and foresight with which 
it has endeavored to lay for itself firm and enduring foundations. 
The original qualification of the Roman Patricii was in landed 
property; and the conversion of this qualification into personal 
property and money-rating is considered one of the revolutionary 
movements which threatened to overthrow the whole social and 
civil fabric, the modification of which by Quintus Fabius is 
counted as a fair offset to his startling introduction of the sons 
of freedmen into the senate, and his reckless and audacious 
expenditure of public moneys without senatorial sanction. The 
landlords and their dependents constituted a large mass of the 
people, and, in the relations established between them, the for- 
mer reserved to themselves unlimited right of possession, and 
established a great landed nobility. And we are told that “the 
landlords, occupying a comparatively elevated and free position, 
supplied the community with its natural leaders and rulers,”— 
the patriciate upon whose energy and intelligence the state was 
supposed to be founded. This social condition the Romans 
carried with them wherever they went. They carried it into 
Gaul and preserved it there so long as their rule continued, fixing 
it so firmly that it outlived even the German invasion, and con- 
verted the invading hordes from wandering tribes into landed 
proprietors and finally into a great territorial aristocracy, arro- 
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gating to themselves the spirit of individual liberty and the 
passion for independence and individuality which the Germans 
brought into this part of the Roman world. In England, more- 
over, whose constitution, Montesquieu tells us, came from the 
forests of Germany, whence came also the original doctrines 
of human equality and civil right, the history of the feudal ten- 
ure, as the foundation of a powerful privileged class, is interest- 
ing and significant. Originally Great Britain was occupied by 
agrarian communities similar to those in Germany. These com- 
munities were nearly destroyed by the Saxon kings, and what 
they left unmolested the Norman conquest wholly obliterated. 
The statutes as early as the thirteenth century forbade all com- 
plaints of the tenant against the lord of the manor. And step 
by step it has been brought about that, of the noble stock of free 
tenants that has given so marked a stamp to the English char- 
wcter, and has established so much freedom in the English consti- 
tution,—the free men and proprietors of the Saxon times,—hardly 
any now remains, until England has become the only civilized 
nation where property in land has been entirely taken from the 
hands of those who cultivate it. A legal system based on “the 
principle of inalienability from the feudal lien,” and in the 
interest of great landed families and the establishment of peas- 
ant proprietorship with absolute dependence, has given the landed 
aristocracy of England their vast and imposing power, and has 
created a patriciate unequaled for strength and grandeur in any 
age or any country. According to M. Marriott: ‘‘ The destruc- 
tion of small property is still going on, no longer, however, by 
encroachment, but by purchase. Whenever land comes into the 
market, it is bought by some rich capitalist, because the expenses 
of legal inquiry are too great for a small investment. Thus large 
properties are consolidated, and fall, so to speak, into mortmain, 
, in consequence of the law of primogeniture and entail. In the 
fifteenth century, according to Chancellor Fortescue, England 
was quoted throughout Europe for the number of its proprietors 
and the comfort of its inhabitants. In 1688, Gregory King esti- 
mates that there were 180,000 proprietors, exclusive of 16,560 
proprietors of noble rank. In 1786, there were 250,000 proprietors 
in England. According to the ‘ Domesday Book’ of 1876, there 
were 170,000 rural proprietors in England, owning above an 
acre; 21,000 in Ireland, and 8000 in Seotland. A fifth part of 
the entire country is in the hands of 523 persons. ‘Are you 
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aware, said Mr. Bright in a speech delivered at Birmingham, 
August 27, 1866, ‘that one-half of the soil of Scotland belongs 
to ten or twelve persons? Are you aware of the fact that the 
monopoly of landed property is continually increasing, and 
becoming more and more exclusive ?’” 

The power of a patriciate thus founded is imposing; its con- 
flicts are intense; its fate the most profoundly interesting 
political problem of our day. 

It is not, however, on the material foundations of the patrician 
element in society that the mind dwells with the most interest. 
The influence of social and civil institutions upon man’s intel- 
lectual and moral nature, the effects of luxury and ease, of 
poverty and hardship, the operation of laws of heredity—all 
combine to make the individual man what he is, and to establish 
controlling national characteristics. It is not until man sur- 
rounds himself with fortunate circumstances, with prosperity, 
comfort, opportunities for the exercise of his best faculties, that 
he is developed to that standard in the scale of being required 
for great endeavor and high accomplishment. The marks pro- 
duced by centuries of oppression, poverty, wrong, starvation, 
upon a people possessing originally great human beauty and 
strength, both mentally and physically, are well known to every 
student of the history of the race. The heavy countenances, 
rude features, low, misshapen forms of the generations of suf- 
ferers, are the painful record which long-continued misfortune 
always makes. Man, like the higher orders of vegetable growth, 
requires genial influences for his development; not always pros- 
perity and wealth, but always a life in which his faculties are 
not dwarfed. Precisely what influences affect him, it is difficult 
to say. There is a form of prosperity in which his finer faculties 
may be wholly destroyed from generation to generation; and 
there are forms of apparent adversity in which all that is noble 
in him is quickened and developed. In the transmission of mere 
physical faculties, he seems to rise superior to the laws which 
control the lower animal kingdom, and to defy them all. He is 
not physically powerful, it is true, but he is physically enduring ; 
and, through the agency of his spirit, physically triumphant 
over space and time. At a certain point he leaves the animal 
economy and soars into the regions of a diviner power; lives and 
works in spite of disease; implants upon his race, through the 
agency of his soul, faculties, moral and intellectual, which be- 
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come at last a part of his physical organization ; and proclaims 
everywhere and in every way that he is not a beast; and we 
reverently and devoutly recognize the Divine power which mani- 
fested itself, not so much when it made the earth and the sea, as 
when it breathed into man an immortal spirit. There is no 
doubt that man’s moral character and mental power, his tastes, 
modes of thought, impulse, and inspiration, his peculiarities and 
his physical organization even, are due not only to the qualities 
transmitted to him by many generations of ancestors, but also 
to the modifying influences of associations, interests, habits of 
thought and life, occupations, affections which surrounded him 
and his fathers before they began to draw the breath of life. 
Man’s spiritual impressions are a law unto his body, and, as he 
steps forth into life, he carries not only his ancestral shape and 
feature, but those higher powers which mold his form, give 
light to his countenance, and receive their existence from the 
Divine hand which, because it is spiritual, has made and ruled 
the material world from the dawn of creation. Indeed, the sub- 
tile and delicate forces which combine to work out human char- 
acteristics come not with observation in all cases, and exert an 
influence as great as, perhaps greater than, manifest and well- 
known physical laws. We may study with the utmost care and 
audacity the natural history of man, his relations to other 
animals, his antiquity on the globe, and the primitive state of 
the human species, but we cannot escape from the overwhelming 
evidence of the influences exerted upon his character and struct- 
ure by the circumstances which have surrounded the generations 
to which he belongs. Hence the well-known qualities of the 
patrician element in every society; and hence the well-known 
qualities of the oppressed, and unfortunate, and subservient. The 
difference which exists in form and feature, and mind and heart, 
the difference in the proportion in which the attractive and 
effective, and the unattractive and inefficient, are mingled in 
each, are too well known to require description. 

Now, the foundation and strength, the origin and extent, of 
the patrician element in American society, indeed, the question 
whether or not it has an existence distinctly defined here, consti- 
tute an interesting and important problem in modern sociology. 
The structure of American society has not materially changed 
since the settlement of the colonies. “Nothing came from 
Europe but a free people,” says the enthusiastic historian, as he 
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contemplates the character of those who laid the foundation of 
state and society on these shores, and whom one less sympathetic 
and admiring has described as a stock “ plebeian though ingen- 
uous.” They came here from every walk in life,—the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the unlearned, the patrician and the 
plebeian,—all either inspired by, or compelled to accept, or ready 
to acquiesce in, the doctrines of free government and social 
equality. Whatever may have been the condition or the nation- 
ality of these people at home, they seem to have adopted, through 
necessity or choice, the constitutional principles of the Germans, 
whose independence and individuality found free scope in these 
remote, unsettled regions. There was colonial diversity enough, 
it is true,—the colonies in New England and New York and 
Virginia and the Carolinas differing, in many points, almost as 
much as they would have done had they been different nationali- 
ties. But everywhere the largest civil liberty took possession of 
the popular mind and prevailed. The strongest element of 
society here was the liberal and protesting and non-conforming 
element, and to it all others surrendered. There may have been 
a conservative claim for classification, caste, and legitimacy ; but 
it was the weaker element which laid the claim. That vital force 
which manifested the most power in the beginning, and which 
endured even unto the end, was never stronger than it was when 
the Declaration of Independence laid down the maxim that “ all 
men are created equal.” It was not the politico-ecclesiastical 
government of John Endicott, or the Puritan-modified liberality 
of John Winthrop, or the constitution of John Locke in the 
Carolinas, or the social distinctions of Virginia, or the easy, 
compromising adjustment of the Dutch colonies in New York, 
which laid the eternal foundations of the American Government, 
and gave American society its enduring characteristics. All 
these colonies had their purpose; but, so far as the problem of 
government was concerned, they were acquiescent, and, through 
the force of circumstances, they accepted the broad, liberal, 
humane theories laid down for them by those who, at Plymouth, 
organized a government on the consent of the governed, and 
recognized personal merit in their selection of magistrates. To 
this ascendency of the best republican thought throughout the 
general colonial life, we may undoubtedly attribute that amazing 
vitality which the American Government manifestly possesses, 
and that ready capacity to meet great civil emergencies which 
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the American people have thus far shown. As a stream rises 
never higher than its fountain, so a nation, in all its dominant 
characteristics, however glittering and attractive may be its 
accidents, seldom loses the elements of its infant life; and that 
people is most fortunate which finds necessity and occasion, as 
time goes on, to develop its original and fundamental principles, 
and in its progress can turn back with the proud satisfaction 
that it has everything to do and nothing to undo in the line laid 
down for it in the beginning. Is it a question of civil rights— 
the law and the doctrine can be found in the system of govern- 
ment planted at Plymouth. Is it a question of religious tolera- 
tion, or of a voice in the government, or of the division of landed 
property, or of social equality—the reply may be found in the 
principles and practice applied at Plymouth. In congratulating 
themselves on the national strength which this fortunate outset 
has secured, the American people should not forget that it has 
modified and shaped all their social and civil institutions, and 
made them peculiarly their own. It would be impossible to 
plant the territorial aristocracy of Rome, or the landed proprie- 
torship of England, on soil cultivated by the American colonists, 
with any hope or prospect of suecess; nor do we find there any 
social classification applicable to the United States. Whatever 
social and civil conditions, therefore, are here provided for the 
prosperous and the unprosperous, for the rich and the poor, for 
the idle and the industrious, for the producers and the non-pro- 
ducers, they are all provided in accordance with that unchanged 
and apparently unchangeable law on which the American Gov- 
ernment is founded. And whenever, through temptation or trial, 
this law is broken, and the republic wanders in search of other 
systems of state and society, and the faith and practice of the 
fathers are forgotten, the decay, or a change worse than decay, 
will manifestly begin. 

In considering the patrician element in American society, we 
cannot forget the strong roots which these free republican prin- 
ciples have sent down into American soil. That there was a 
controlling element in the early colonial life, no one can deny,— 
an element which exists in one form or another to-day. It was 
an element which, without establishing a social class, did estab- 
lish a national reputation and give direction to the national 
character. Diffused through the entire mass of the people, it 
came at once into possession of all the forces which, in other 
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lands and in other times, had created those great social distine- 
tions, which decrees, and constitutions, and laws had confirmed 
and strengthened. The business of building up and increasing 
national power, which had especially belonged to a recognized 
patriciate elsewhere, was taken up by the American colonists as 
a popular duty, and was pursued with the solemn conviction 
that every man living under a government had a right to a 
voice in its conduct and to a share of its benefit and protection. 
The power and duty which had hitherto devolved upon the few 
at the expense of the many, now fell into the hands of the great 
body politic, without distinction of person. There were no con- 
querors to reward, no retainers to be provided for, no van- 
quished to be despoiled, no warriors to be enriched. They had 
an abundance of land and of good blood,—the corner-stones of 
all patriciates; and they proceeded to erect a social fabric, in 
which the controlling element became the property of the people, 
and passed from hand to hand, from man to man, from family 
to family, until it became impossible to designate or limit its 
possessors short of the great body of the community. Magis- 
trates were found in every house, and were summoned into the 
service of the state from every profession and calling. Property 
was placed within the reach of all the industrious and thrifty ; 
labor was the common lot; popular education was recognized as 
a duty. There was a constant appeal to the capacity and worth of 
those upon whom the responsibilities of the state were laid; and 
neither the social position of royal governors nor the edicts of 
the home government succeeded in destroying the social equality 
or suppressing the popular judgment. The possession of landed 
property, which had been deemed essential to the power of the 
ruling classes elsewhere, was so universal that it constituted the 
natural foundation of a free state, in which all became in the 
end citizen-proprietors, and it developed into that general divis- 
ion and subdivision of land, and that economical and easy 
transfer of real estate, upon which De Tocqueville declared that 
the perpetuity and power of the American republic were estab- 
lished. Land-holding, it is true, varied in the several colonies. 
In the Plymouth colony, it was the establishment of small farms. 
In Massachusetts Bay, it was a division of corporation lands and 
individual proprietorships. In New York, it was a mingling of 
modified entail and homestead occupation. In Virginia and the 
Carolinas, it was the organizing of great plantations. But as 
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time went on, the system of the Pilgrims prevailed more and 
more, and spread over the vast territory now occupied by the 
great agricultural States west of the Alleghanies, whether the 
titles have been conferred by the Government or by corpora- 
tions. The land-grants were small, even in the early colonial 
days. In Pennsylvania, for instance, one hundred acres to Jan 
Schocten, three hundred acres to Hans Moens, two hundred 
acres to John Boon, and like amounts to their numerous asso- 
ciates ; and now, from the land of the patroon to the land of 
the planter, the system of small holdings prevails, known every- 
where as the American system of land-holding. Fundamentally, 
the patriciate opportunity was open to all. 

And so it was and has always been with regard to the incidents 
and accidents of life. The honorable career of many early fam- 
ilies is not yet forgotten, whose labors began in almost every walk 
in life, and who have reached a distinction which has entitled them 
to the respect and esteem of the generations who have followed 
them. Farmers, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, magistrates, by 
their public service and private worth, created a family record 
which for true merit cannot be surpassed. In the older States 
can be seen to this day isolated farm-houses, made famous by the 
sons who have gone forth from them into most distinguished and 
valuable labor. Turn to the histories of the early towns, and 
there may be found the names of the founders of our schools, the 
creators of our constitutions, the lawgivers and the reformers 
who laid the foundation of our national greatness. The colonial 
clergy were not more distinguished for their sound theological 
exegesis, and their magisterial control of the communities where 
they had a life-settlement over their Puritan parishes, than for 
the multitude of well-bred, well-taught, strong-minded, brave- 
hearted sons whom they sent into the busy world about them. 
At the close of the Revolutionary war, almost every town had its 
battle-scarred hero, who, under an imperial government, would 
have been loaded with largesses and titles, and who were content 
with the respect with which they were regarded, and the offices 
in the meeting-house and the school-district to which they were 
called. In the older counties still stand the mansions erected 
by the prosperous merchants who returned, after a successful 
commercial career, to adorn the spot on which they were born. 
And the pride and wealth of many a city is due to the wise 
and untiring exertions of these undaunted youths who started 
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from their humble homes on foot, to meet the dangers, and 
resist the temptations, and secure the successes, of an untried 
world. For these sons of farmers and clergymen, America 
furnished no patrician class, no legitimacy supported by the arm 
of the Government, but added the result of their lives to the 
grand aggregate which constitutes the pride and power of the 
republic. With their opportunity they were content. But we can- 
not forget that from the clergymen and cloth-makers and graziers 
and country gentlemen of the Old World have sprung the long 
and fortunate lines of Barings and Osbornes, and Spencers and 
Grenvilles, whose sagacity and courage and patriotism and thrift 
have been rewarded as kings alone can reward their subjects. 
There are those who know a solitary and secluded spot, where 
stands a marble shaft, on which it is recorded of the ancient 
owner of that deserted farm that he was a “ Revolutionary 
soldier.” That he had command, and was a prosperous citizen, 
may be added to that honorable record. But his country was 
too wide and his people too free to give him a title; and so he 
belongs to that widely diffused patriciate whose doors are open 
to every worthy and prosperous son. Dr. Johnson said, in his 
day, that a merchant was “a new species of a gentleman.” Had 
he lived in ours, he would have discovered that republicanism, 
well founded and well organized, has created a people whose 
tone and standard entitle them to a place by the side of the 
controlling classes of any country on earth—a people who absorb 
every kindred and nation and tongue under heaven, and whose 
purpose it is, by education and culture, and recognition and all 
refining and ennobling influences, to establish a citizenship as 
proud and powerful as a peerage. 

The more recent history of our country shows us that the 
patrician element means simply the strongest popular element, 
and that it is constantly receiving new strength from the great 
mass of the people,—the strongest popular element being that 
portion of the people engaged in developing the mental, moral, 
and material growth of the republic. This power is confined to 
no condition and no section, and depends not on race or gene- 
alogy. Family authority amounts to but little in a country 
where no provision is made for the perpetuation of a family 
name or family possessions. But it often occurs that a fortunate 
conjunction of qualities, partly inherited and partly developed 
by surrounding circumstances, will produce a force which will 
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make itself felt, and will be recognized by all men. It is not an 
accident that one community distinguishes itself above all 
others. The power which does this can be traced through many 
ages, and the faculties which accomplish it can be discovered 
through many, perhaps inconspicuous, generations. A group of 
district scholars separates in an unknown village, goes out into 
the world, their ways parted apparently forever, and suddenly 
they find each other in high and important positions, places of 
honor and responsibility,—one, it may be, in the Executive man- 
sion of our Federal Government; one holding foremost rank in 
the army; one associated with the Supreme Bench; one making 
laws in the lower house of Congress. Can it be supposed for a 
moment that this is accidental? Trace that group back to its 
origin, and it will be found that many generations of heroic 
endeavor lie behind it, and that many streams of good red blood 
have centered there. And when another generation comes upon 
the stage, it will turn to that village with respect and reverence, 
and will accord to that group an honorable place in history, and 
to its descendants a title to national regard and consideration. 
This is the origin of American vigor, and this the only title the 
American people can bestow. The heroes of a great war take 
their places at its close among the people from whose ranks they 
stepped forth to their greatness, and perform their part of the 
toil and drudgery of the world around them. They may hold 
no prominent position in the community, but whenever the 
events in which they were engaged are brought to conspicuous 
public attention, they become heroes at once, the country is at 
their feet once more, and their descendants are recognized as the 
heirs of an enviable possession—the untitled nobility of a great 
free republic. And, while the world pauses to admire the accu- 
mulations of great wealth, and recognizes the powerful combina- 
tion of faculties which develops great enterprises, it reserves a 
warm place in its heart and a sacred place in its memory for 
those who, by the exercise of heroic faculties, have performed 
deeds which would be entitled to great eminence and substantial 
rewards in those lands where recognized station and power are 
counted as the highest tribute the government and a grateful 
people can bestow. 

To this view of the patrician element in American society it 
may be objected that it makes no provision for the perpetuation 
of those faculties and qualities which all the world admires, and 
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on which the perpetuity and power of a nation are supposed to 
depend. But how is this? Unlike the patriarchal democracies 
of India, and Greece, and Asia, whose primitive equality always 
disappeared, and upon whose decay aristocracies always sprang 
up, to be followed by feudalism and royal power, the democ- 
racy of America wanders farther and farther away from all 
social classification, and trusts to its own forces for the produc- 
tion and development of those lofty characteristics which con- 
trol the institutions and constitute the power of every great 
nationality. Will the generations to come inherit mental and 
physical qualities which will fit them for the responsibilities 
belonging to the conservators of state and society —qualities as 
necessary to preserve republican institutions in their full force, 
as are the powers developed and transmitted by a recognized 
patrician class for its own strength and perpetuation? In both 
eases, the external and internal, the material and spiritual, 
influences operate under the same law. If by association and 
surrounding influence a patrician type can be established, does 
it not follow that in the same way social and civil institutions, 
the mental and moral operations, the modes of education, and 
the duties and obligations of a republic may establish a high 
type of citizenship which will be sensitive with regard to its 
rights, and quick and bold to maintain them? Ribot says: 
“In a people the sum of psychical characteristics which is 
found throughout its whole history, in all its institutions, and 
at every period, is called the national character. The successes 
and reverses of a people do not depend on their form of govern- 
ment, but are the effect of their institutions. Their institutions 
are the effect of their manners and their creeds; their manners 
and creeds are the effect of their character. Nor can it be 
seriously doubted that character itself is also an effect. It is 
extremely probable that every character, individual or national, 
is the very complex result of physiological and psychological 
laws.” That heredity plays as important a part in the formation 
of national as of individual character, there can be no doubt. 
Having recognized the influence of physical environment, and 
of those “latent silent sensations” also, “ which do not come 
into consciousness, but still are ever thronging the nerves of 
sense” upon the individual, we can properly recognize their 
influence upon the nation. The effect of these laws has 
undoubtedly given the American heredity its high standard 
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Huxley noticed that the American physical development has 
not declined. Even the most careless observer must notice that 
the American moral and intellectual development has not 
declined. The love of freedom, the mental activity, the chiv- 
alrous courage, the devotion to a principle, the intense feeling, 
the keen and quick sentiment, the self-assertion and ambition, 
which characterized the fathers who colonized, freed, and 
established the American nationality, have descended to their 
sons in measure proportionate to the demands and exigencies of 
the times. Soil, climate, institutions, have all made up the 
American, who possesses as a national characteristic the proud 
self-reliance which in other ages and on other soils has estab- 
lished a powerful social class, and has hedged it about with 
supreme rights and privileges. It is the advocates and pro- 
moters of education, the religious teachers, the lawgivers, the 
press, the authors, the founders and builders of great enter- 
prises, the active, industrious, intelligent mass, drawn from 
every walk in life, who constitute in any way the patrician 
element of American society—the lovers of art, and science, 
and literature, the natural allies of all those who in any country 
believe in the capacity of the people to advance to the farthest 
verge of social and civil progress, and who believe also in 
mental and moral elevation. From this mass come the 
“ fathers’ children,” the heirs of the only nobility which cannot 
die out, the only titles which depend not on wealth and power. 
This vital force of the republic is as fixed here as are our 
republican institutions, and is our national inheritance. Said 
Bentham to the Americans of his day: “ Beware of an 
hereditary nobility. The patrimony of merit soon comes to be 
one of birth. Bestow honor, erect statues, confer titles, but let 
these distinctions be personal. Preserve all the force and all the 
purity of honors in the state, and never part with this precious 
capital in favor of any proud class that would quickly turn 
their advantages against you”: a warning which has not been 
forgotten, and the observance of which has given the American 
republic a more permanent and powerful social organization 
than has ever been built up on classification and legitimacy in 
their proudest and most prosperous days. 
GeorGE B. Loring. 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


THE writer of fiction needs a peculiar temperament, and when 
to this is added a habit of creating his facts and of giving words 
and motives to his characters, it is very difficult for him to do 
justice to sober truth and reality. He must be leniently judged. 
The article in the April number of this Review, “ Reform versus 
Reformation,” is a case in hand. Mr. Tourgee, its author, has 
rendered good service in a field where his information was ample 
and his special capacity effective. Perfectly sincere, we have no 
doubt, and not intending to misrepresent or defame, we have to 
regret that, between information that was inadequate and a pre- 
possession which appears overwhelming, he has, in various partic- 
ulars, rather obscured than illustrated the truth upon the Civil 
Service question. This is all the more unfortunate because a full 
discussion, from every point of view, is to be desired. That 
whimsical title, as the author explains it, we must think dis- 
closes a fundamental misconception of the nature and meaning 
of Civil Service Reform—if, indeed, we are not to accept his ar- 
ticle as a burlesque. Civil Service Reform does not require a 
forming-over, or a structural change of any kind—as Mr. Tour- 
gee imagines it does—in the Constitution, the departments, the 
bureaus, the offices, or in the functions of those who fill them, or 
in anything else; but a return to the true, original system; 
honesty, fidelity, and justice; qualification for office as a condi- 
tion for receiving it; disqualification as a cause of removal ; 
protection from partisan assessments and official dictation at 
elections ; the recognition of the general welfare as paramount 
to the interests of party, factions, and individuals. An apprecia- 
tion of those truths alone would have excluded our author’s title 
and no small part of what follows it. In another way, his title 
made a fool’s errand almost inevitable. Reform and reformation 
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equally, and in the only sense in which he or the reformers could 
use them, mean to make things better. Reform makes a reforma- 
tion, and a reformation is the reform made. Each is equal to the 
other and identical in substance. The pretended contrast of 
meaning, far less than that between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, 
on which his title is founded is, at most, a very fanciful sort of fic- 
tion. His grave charges—based upon that conceit of difference 
and expounded through pages—that the reformers falsely 
sought and gained favor and prestige not their due, that they 
even led the great parties into what he calls their subterfuges and 
evasions, in dealing with the Civil Service issue, merely by putting 
the word reform instead of reformation upon their banners, is too 
preposterous even for sober fiction—is fit only for a comedy of 
errors. Much space is used to make reformers appear ridicu- 
lous, to cast suspicion upon their motives, and to present their 
methods as chimerical. Some ministers are charged with 
preaching against original sin, and Adam as its cause, and not 
against sinners. Our author has improved on this by saying 
nothing against the spoils system or those who uphold it, while 
berating and defaming the reformers and whatever they do. 
Without doubt the reformers are very faulty. They are fear- 
fully wicked, according to Mr. Tourgee. If he believed in such 
substitutes as he has offered for fact and argument, it is only to be 
regretted that he did not copy something really good of the kind 
from the writings of the last apologists of the British spoils 
system of twenty-five years ago; or from the stump speeches of 
Mr. Conkling,—a good fellow-hater of all reformers,—who has 
expressed more scorn and sarcasm in a few short sentences than 
Mr. Tourgee has got into ten pages. Or he might have bor- 
rowed something almost brilliant from Gail Hamilton’s forty col- 
umns in the “ Tribune” by which she disastrously tried to help 
Mr. Blaine to the Presidency four years ago,—Mr. Blaine, the 
Secretary of State, for whom alone, of al! living men, Mr. Tour- 
gee has a compliment—far-fetched indeed. We fear Mr. Tourgee 
is in error in supposing that the reformers, “seated on the hill-top 
of reform” and unterrified as they seem to be by the cobble- 
stones hurled by chieftains and bullies, can ever be brought 
down by grass from the spoils-system bog, however skillfully 
@ writer of fiction may throw it. When Mr. Tourgee declared, 
in one breath, that Mr. Eaten’s work—“ Civil Service in Great 
Britain ”—“ is a most interesting and valuable treatise,” which 
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has exhausted the analogies between the British service and 
our own, and in the next declared (among other matters equally 
unwarranted) that, in Mr. Eaton’s view, all who opposed the 
reform “acted from corrupt and unworthy motives,” he, of 
course, did not expect both parts of the statement to be be- 
lieved ; for it is incredible that an intolerant bigot could have 
written such a work, and all the more so that he would have gone 
over centuries of administration for arguments, adapted only to 
the candor and consciences of men if he thought those whom he 
addressed could be influenced only by corrupt and unworthy 
motives. So, too, Mr. Tourgee must have expected his readers 
to make a choice, when on one page he says the results of the 
reform system in Great Britain “are limited, as yet, to two, 
to wit, the prime cost and the formal efficiency of the service” ; 
and, on others, that “the system has been successful in giving a 


cheaper, more intelligent, and effective service .. .” and “is a 
great step forward . . . a direct assault upon the citadel of class 


supremacy—a grand movement toward democracy” (pp. 309, 
313, 316). 

Our author’s antagonism to Civil Service Reform is natural 
enough in view of his premises. He declares himself opposed to 
having “the business of the Government done on business prin- 
ciples”; an avowal which, if frankly made by all opponents of 
reform, would probably do more to advance it than the joint 
efforts of all the reformers. He also declares that “the regular 
army is at best an excrescence in a republican government; . 
it has been the dread of our statesmen; . . . the very per- 
fection of [its] action makes it dangerous to liberty.” We cer- 
tainly had supposed our army had contributed to liberty—even 
at the South, but on that point Mr. Tourgee is the best authority 
—and that it was the pride of our statesmen and the dread only 
of our demagogues and our enemies. We had regarded the per- 
fection of its education and its discipline, which has kept it out 
of politics and given it victory in the battle-field, as our safety 
and not our danger. But we concede that any one who thinks 
otherwise may very consistently prefer a partisan, rotating, half- 
educated civilservice. If our author’s definition of “excrescence” 
is not as anomalous and original as his definition of reform, and 
he allows this nation to be a republic, will he tell us how that 
army, of which our original Constitution makes the President 
“Commander-in-Chief,” is any more an excrescence than the 
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President himself—any more an excrescence than Mr. Tourgee’s 
own right arm which was born a part of him? 

But the mosi extraordinary of all our author’s sayings relate 
to the Pendleton Bill, to be hereinafter explained. Under five 
heads, he sets forth what he declares to be in effect its provisions. 
Not one of these statements is warranted by the Bill—misappre- 
hensions and misstatements, in essential particulars, one and all. 
The two most important are sheer products of the imagination,— 
not bricks without straw merely, but bricks without straw, mortar, 
or sand,—airy nothings, elaborately wrought into a gossamer for- 
tress from which to do battle against the reformers, and blow the 
trumpet of peril. A Bill that contains not a word on either sub- 
ject is elaborately expounded as providing a life tenure of office, 
and as forbidding officials any part—beyond voting—in polit- 
ical organization. The dreadful consequences to be feared from 
these hobgoblins of the brain fill lugubrious pages of warning. 
When the minister took for his text the last four words from the 
passage, “ Let him that is upon the house-top not come down,” 
he was at least right as far as he went. We can account for Mr. 
Tourgee’s being, in perfect good faith, wholly in the wrong 
by assuming—what we are quite sure was the fact—that, when 
he undertook to instruct the public in regard to this Bill, his 
information was confined to the contents of a telegraphic dis- 
patch found floating in the newspapers—an adequate basis un- 
doubtedly, if we may regard his article as a burlesque. That it 
was intended as such, even the adornments of the tale suggest; 
Luther’s dispute with Zwinglius about the Lord’s Supper, for 
example, being transformed into a quarrel over the method 
of assaulting Rome, and the condemnation and the burning 
of Servetus under Calvin’s thirty-eight articles, each of them 
graceless to the last degree, doing duty as a roasting for “ invent- 
ing a new theory of the operation of grace.” We recognize 
the fact that Mr. Tourgee does not defend the spoils system. 
He admits great evils and the duty of reforming them. He 
is half a reformer himself, profusely as he abuses all reformers 
more advanced. He is in that state of doubt in which men 
incline to do nothing, and are impatient with those ahead 
of them. There are many such. With them Thomas is the 
greatest of all the apostles, and the ass going from one bundle 
of hay to another, neither eating nor working, is a better 
beast than either the horse or the ox, who have no doubt about 
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their fodder and no end of work. The doubting mood is yet 
hopeful. 

And now for something more important. When the national 
Senate with many important nominations before it has been en- 
gaged for many days in a contest of physical endurance, leading 
to angry and irrelevant debates over an attempt to make a change, 
for political reasons, in mere ministerial or clerical offices,—the 
holders of which, under a good system, would not be disturbed 
while their duties were properly performed,—such a time surely 
is fit for considering what are the chances of such a system. 
The movement in that direction, which for some years has 
been gaining strength, may now be said to have entered upon a 
new phase. The peril from abuses and the duty of arresting 
them have been so strongly presented that they are now admitted 
by a great body of candid and thoughtful citizens, who, in the 
natural course of reasoning, turn next to the methods of relief, 
thus giving that subject a prominence unknown before. It 
troubles the leaders of both parties and is being seriously discussed 
among the people. The Republicans, in various ways most 
pledged and embarrassed by methods of reform from which many 
of them shrink,—methods which stand approved by decisive ex- 
perience and by the testimony of presidents and the most com- 
petent subordinates of their own choice and party,—are consider- 
ing whether to advance upon the line of demonstrated well-doing 
or to seek relief in some other action in the name of reform, such 
as interfering with the executive control of removals and fixing 
short terms of service by act of Congress; methods which will 
obstruct neither patronage nor proscription, but will add new 
evils to the old ones. In the meantime—and for the first time 
in our history—a subordinate officer, with no strength as a mere 
politician, has won such popularity, simply by good administra- 
tion upon the methods which his party shrinks from sustaining, 
that public opinion, promptly recognized by the President, has 
not only made him Postmaster-General, but, equally without 
precedent, has made his first subordinate head of the New York 
post-office. The better methods which have thus taken that office 
out of partisan politics and placed the trained official, by whom 
those methods were put in practice, at the head of the post-office 
department, have also gone far toward a like victory at the New 
York custom-house. The public estimate of the better adminis- 
tration of late in that office, under the same system which re- 
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formed the post-office, is now finding such expression in protests 
and petitions against any change as has been until this time 
unknown in regard to any subordinate office. What may be the 
direct result in this first contest between partisan policy and the 
great mercantile interests of the country, over New York custom- 
house administration, is yet uncertain. That the business interests 
will win the day in the not remote future need not be doubted. 
The facts disclosed cannot be suppressed. The growth of public 
opinion cannot be arrested. Outside official and partisan circles, 
the tendency of the public mind is clearly marked in the estab- 
lishment of Civil Service Reform associations in the larger 
cities, and in the rapid growth of a literature upon the subject of 
administration. 

The Democrats, estimating the consequences, in the meantime 
—we do not inquire in what degree moved by selfish sagacity or 
by patriotic conviction, and doubtless by both—have certainly 
utilized that tendency most adroitly: first, by tendering to a 
Republican President an appropriation, repeatedly requested both 
by President Grant and President Hayes, of $15,000 to carry for- 
ward the reform (and by aid of which it may be at once resumed) 
according to the methods which both these Presidents approved, 
under the § 1753 of the United States Revised Statutes, enacted 
by a Republican Congress; and, second, by bringing forward 
in the Senate a Bill broadly pledging Congress in the work of 
reform—a pledge and codperation which three Republican Pres- 
idents have declared to be a condition of thorough reform. 
This Bill, carefully prepared by an association of gentlemen 
representing both parties, and, after a thorough discussion, 
approved by a committee of the Senate, also composed of mem- 
bers of both parties, was reported to the Senate by Mr. Pendle- 
ton, last February, accompanied by an able report, with the 
approbation of every member of the committee who attended 
its meetings—including members of both parties. It hardly 
need be pointed out that a failure by an administration to 
avail itself of the means placed at its disposal by this appropria- 
tion for advancing the work of reform—the further salutary en- 
forcement of which both President Grant and President Hayes 
declared was arrested by reason of Congress refusing an appro- 
priation—is likely to be accepted as a repudiation of all 
purpose of removing abuses by the methods thus tested and 
commended. 
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There are three other ways of dealing with the subject : first, an 
open abandonment of all pretense of a reform policy; second, a 
resort to some original method; third, the support of the Pendle- 
ton Bill—if the latter course can in any way be reconciled with 
declining to use the $15,000 under the Revised Statutes. It is 
plain that action or inaction under the present phase of the mat- 
ter—by bringing to a direct practical test the policy of the domi- 
nant party and the spirit and aim of those reponsible for its 
direction—must decide not only whether that party can here- 
after have credit for any purpose of reform or any ground for 
preference on the part of those who treat that subject as 
paramount, but also whether the Democrats are to be allowed 
to destroy or capture strength from that quarter through a mere 
promise to be reformers if they had control of the Government. 
These considerations, not less than the nature of its provisions, 
give much significance to the Pendleton Bill. It is likely, we 
think, to cause an important debate in Congress at the next 
session. 

The greater evils of the spoils system are these : first, the use 
of the appointing power by the executive and his subordinates for 
personal and partisan objects ; second, the usurped control of that 
power by members of Congress—which impairs the counterpoise 
of the Government—and its prostitution for the same objects, 
which enables Congressmen to coerce the President, to confer 
salaries upon their unworthy henchmen pushed into the depart- 
ments, and to secure votes by the promise of places; third, parti- 
san chieftains, officials, and managers foisting their incompetent 
favorites upon the public service and using them to control con- 
ventions, nominations, and elections ; fourth, political assessments 
by which public servants are robbed to fill the party treasury and 
to make the party managers and the politician class independent 
of the people; fifth, promotions without merit—insults to every 
competent official—and the consequent impairment of energy 
and honorable competition in the public service; sixth, removals 
without cause, which repel the most worthy who would apply for 
offices, and make servile dependents of so many who fill them, 
besides in various ways tending to extravagance, corruption, and 
inefficiency. These despotic and corrupt influences taking the 
place of merit, duty, and the public welfare as controlling con- 
siderations in appointments, render it very difficult for the officer 
having the appointing power to make a good appointment if he 
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wishes to do so. This difficulty becomes greater in the degree 
that the location of an office is a center of political activity and 
those in office are numerous. When the numbers are such that 
the head of .the office has no adequate opportunity of knowing 
individual qualifications,—and especially in the larger offices 
where he does not know even the names of many of those under 
him,—the appointing officer is forced to rely for information 
upon the patronage-broker and office-filling class of politicians 
whom that system makes supreme over appointments. In these 
larger offices, for that reason, and also because abuses are the 
greatest, examinations as to capacity are most needed, most useful, 
and should be first required. They had become so indispensable 
prior to 1853 that, in that year and in 1855, examinations were 
provided for by act of Congress and have since been continued, 
though by methods the most defective and faulty; and they 
were (doubtless intentionally) so conditioned that only those 
could be examined who had been selected and sent for for that 
purpose by the very officials and politicians who, as already stated, 
had monopolized the appointments and filled and ruled the public 
service. Without the consent of those monopolists, no one was 
allowed to be examined. These acts conferred on the citizen no 
right to go into the examination. The capacity of those reach- 
ing the public service was, even when the examinations were 
thus restricted to the selected favorites, considerably improved, 
for some dunces were arrested; but the old monopoly was not 
broken up, nor does it seem to have been the intention that it 
should be. It is only the open competitive examinations—so 
long found salutary in Great Britain and other well-governed 
countries, first recommended and applied in this country by 
President Grant, later resumed by President Hayes and com- 
mended for their good effects by President Garfield in speeches 
in Congress, and proved to be so beneficial at the post-office and 
custom-house at New York City—which are sufficient to break 
up this monopoly. They open a free passage to the worthy to 
go and be examined. They give the appointing officer the oppor- 
tunity of a selection of the most competent from among 
the competitors: They say to the old monopolists, you shall 
no longer control the gates to the public service; they shall be 
free, so that the Government may bring the most worthy into 
its service. There is no space for citing the overwhelming evi- 
dence, here and abroad, which proves that competitive examina- 
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tions result in superior officials, greater economy, and purer and 
more efficient administration. It is plain that such examinations 
break up patronage and the giving of places for votes, because 
they allow no man to get a place through bargains or influence. 

The Civil Service Commission organized under President 
Grant’s administration pursuant to the law of 1871—a law in 
various ways defective, though sound in principle—had for its 
object the establishment and supervision of a just system of 
competitive examinations. That the execution of this law was 
imperfect and unsatisfactory is well known. Yet President 
Grant to the last bore testimony to the beneficial effects of com- 
petitive examinations under it, and in his last message on the 
subject expressed his mortification because the refusal of an 
appropriation by Congress had arrested the work of reform. The 
Pendleton Bill appears to supply the defects in the statute of 
1871. It puts the Commission upon a better basis by providing 
adequate safeguards and regulations for the discharge of its 
duties. 

The appointing power under the Constitution and the duty to 
appoint the most worthy rest with the President, or are shared 
by such heads of departments as they may be conferred upon 
by act of Congress. The function of the Commission is not to 
interfere with this power, but to aid the President and heads of 
departments in its proper exercise by ascertaining who have the 
most adequate qualifications. The Commission has no authority 
over—no function to interfere with—appointments. Itreports to 
the President the relative qualifications, the evidence of which 
remains permanently on record, so far as the competitions dis- 
close them, of those who have competed. The President and 
heads of departments select from the candidates appearing best 
qualified, as they select from among those examined under the 
laws of 1853 and 1855. The great differences are (1) in the per- 
sons who may be examined, and (2) in the efficiency of the 
methods of examination. In either case, the theory and abstract 
principle are that qualifications, and not mere influence, should 
control. It is only competitive examinations that effectively 
apply that theory and principle in practice. The power 
of discipline over those in the public service and to 
regulate the doing of the public work, if primarily and most 
fitly with the President, is yet a power which Congress in some 
degree shares. In that view, Congress, in this bill, declares its 
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policy in regard to regulations or rules, ;which the Executive 
is to prepare and apply according to the varying exigencies of 
the public service ; and so far and so far only and with such con- 
ditions as the Executive may approve. No constitutional power 
of the President on the subject can be impaired if this Bill 
shall become a law. The rules and regulations under the Bill 
may be to this effect: (1) Competitive examinations as to capac- 
ity in all appropriate cases for admission to the service; (2) 
entrance to the service, as a general rule, at the lower grades ; 
(3) probation or trial of business capacity before actual appoint- 
ment; (4) promotion for merit; (5) exemption from political 
assessments and from liability to removal for refusing to pay 
them ; (6) no removals without proper cause ; and (7) an end of 
the use of official authority to coerce elections and political 
action, the official having the liberty of other citizens, save so 
far as the proper discharge of his duties occupies him. The 
passage of this bill would enable the President to remove 
the many abuses for which such provisions, duly enforced, are 
manifestly a remedy ; and its passage by Congress would seem to 
discharge the duty of that body on this subject. 

The Executive takes, by the Constitution, great power, yet 
unexercised, for the removal of such abuses; and, with this Bill 
a law, that power would seem to be ample. Thereafter the 
responsibility for their continuance would rest almost wholly 
upon him, justly upon him who ought to take—who ought to 
feel it equally a duty and an honor to take—the lead and have 
the responsibility in purifying and rendering efficient his own 
department. Heretofore Congress, quite as much as the Presi- 
dent, has been responsible for the condition of the executive 
department. If this bill impaired the authority or the responsi- 
bility of the President, or was an assumption of power by 
Congress, it would certainly be objectionable. We cannot see 
that such is the fact, but rather that Congress would, by its 
enactment, abandon its long-continued and disastrous usurpa- 
tion, and the President and the heads of departments would be 
secured a real liberty to perform their plain duty under the 
Constitution. 

Apparently with a view to the most ample experience before 
its general enforcement, the new system, under this Bill, is 
not to be put in practice, except in the great departments at 
Washington and in post-offices and custom-houses having as 
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many as fifty clerks—perhaps there are about forty of these 
offices, and there the abuses are greatest—until the President 
shall direct it to be done. He, of course, will be guided by 
the results in these large offices. The Bill interferes in no way 
with the term or tenure of office, except by committing Con- 
gress to the theory that removals should not be made for refus- 
ing to pay political assessments. A law of 1820 and some later 
acts, as is well known, have reduced the term of postmasters, 
collectors, and certain other officers to four years, thereby caus- 
ing more frequent and demoralizing contests for those offices 
than would have existed if the term had remained what it was 
under the Constitution itself. The Pendleton Bill, however, 
leaves these acts undisturbed. A measure so moderate and care- 
fully guarded may perhaps enable the friends of reform in both 
parties to unite in its support. 

What is the most appropriate term for these offices—if a fixed 
term be found advisable—can be better determined after we have 
had more experience under a system which brings persons into 
office because they are most worthy to fill them. Then we may 
hope that partisan influence will be so much excluded and 
excessive activity for securing places so much allayed that there 
will be a fair degree of wisdom and independence for settling the 
question wisely. The only term that could now be fixed would 
probably be one of four years. Strange fallacies seem to find 
credence as to the relation between the reform system, or com- 
petitive examinations, and the term of office. The way of getting 
into office may—almost necessarily does—determine the kind of a 
man you have there, but in no way the length of time he is to 
stay. The shorter the time he is to stay, the more he needs to 
know when he enters; for if he have but little time to learn, he 
may go out by the time he has fairly mastered his duties. The 
better men the people get for office, the more inclined they 
will undoubtedly be to keep them a considerable time. Yet, in 
whatever way persons may come into the service, it is too plain 
for argument that the term may be long or short. It may be 
for six months, as in some of the New England colonies, or for 
one year, as in the case of the Athenian generals; or for four 
years, so as to make the place of every porter, door-keeper, and 
washerwoman dependent upon the result of a Presidential 
election ; or it may be for any longer time, as the public good 
may require. If a man selects a good wife rather than a bad 
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one, he is not, for that reason, prevented from getting a divorce; 
or chooses a competent doctor rather than a quack, he is not 
for that reason compelled never to dismiss him, however much 
the probabilities may be increased that it will be a longer time 
before he will wish to do so. Theories and assumptions to the 
contrary would never have been advanced were they not needed 
to sustain a spoils system indefensible upon sound reasoning. 

It is only necessary to consider the character of the existing 
abuses which we have stated to see that by far the greater part of 
them grow out of the way of getting into office, and the partisan 
and corrupt influences to which officials are constantly subjected. 
Nearly all these abuses existed in an equal or greater degree in 
Great Britain before the reform system was enforced, and where 
the tenure was during efficiency and good behavior. The competi- 
tive system removed them. There will be few removals without 
cause when the vacancy can be filled only through competition, 
and not by influence and pushing. Now officials are pushed out 
in order that favorites may be pushed in. Where competition 
prevails, the favorite of the great politician is very likely to be 
beaten by a more worthy competitor destitute of influence. 

A life term of office is out of the question. Neither children 
nor dotards are useful in administering the government. We 
must select officials by means that will secure the most competent. 
They must go out of the service when—and if the public interest 
is to be regarded, only when—they cease to be the most useful to 
be in it. The right to remove, and the duty to remove—equally 
essential to discipline, to efficiency, and to economy—must exist, 
and removals ought to be made, and alike whether terms be long 
or short: (1) For incompetency, mental or physical, for the public 
work; (2) by reason of conviction of a criminal offense, at least 
if involving dishonesty; (3) for immoral or dishonest conduct, 
dangerous or disgraceful to official life; (4) for willful disobedi- 
ence to legal and reasonable regulations or instructions, at least 
if persisted in; and perhaps for some other causes. 

Whether, contrary to the practice from the beginning, there 
should be an arbitrary limitation, either based on the time they 
have held their particular offices (or any and all offices in the 
Federal service) or upon the age they have reached,—according to 
which there would be a rotation among the tens of thousands of 
clerks in all the departments and in all the post-offices, custom- 
houses, and other offices in the country,—or whether the original 
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constitutional term should still prevail, will, when thoughtfully 
considered, be found a grave question, involving the independ- 
ence of the Executive, the counterpoise of our system A four- 
years’ term would, for example, require—aside from all removals 
for cause and without cause—more changes at Washington each 
year than have taken place there under any administration, and 
at least one change every day in the custom-house at New York; 
in other words, changes as frequent, for an established order of 
things, as have ever taken place in the most proscriptive period 
following a presidential election! The partisan machine for 
filling vacancies would need to be kept working every day. Its 
constant activity would redouble the clamor and the pressure 
for removals. Who can say they would be resisted? If the 
rule is to be laid down that a clerk is to go out arbitrarily, 
at a particular time, and not because he has ceased to be the 
best clerk, what good reason could be given against sending him 
away at once, when another, an official or partisan favorite, 
pushed for the place? Since the right to remove for cause must 
remain, however short the term, it might, as easily as now, be 
abused for such a purpose. If rotation, on the communistic 
theory of giving everybody a chance to get into office, is to 
bring the term down to four years, the very reasoning on which 
rotation rests would require that the term should be shortened 
by arbitrary removals, or further reduced, if need be, to four 
months, whenever it shall appear that there are still outsiders 
demanding offices. In the very name of rotation, they would 
demand it. Such are the inevitable consequences of depart- 
ing from the true rule, which is, to fix the term of office with 
stern and sole reference to the most beneficial doing of the pub- 
lie work. Every other rule is the rule of demagogues and com- 
munists, demoralizing as an example, disastrous in its effects, 
impracticable in its enforcement. 
DorMAN B. Eaton. 
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Srvce the war, public attention has been drawn more or less 
to the marked decline in American shipping. It has been gener- 
ally assumed and conceded that this was a matter for regret, and 
some discussion has arisen as to remedies—what to do, in fact, in 
order to bring it about that Americans should own ships. In 
these discussions, there has generally been a confusion apparent 
in regard to three things which ought to be very carefully distin- 
guished from each other: ship-building, the carrying trade, and 
foreign commerce. 

First. As to ship-building—Americans began to build ships, as 
an industry, within fifteen years after the settlement at Massachu- 
setts Bay. They competed successfully as ship-builders, before 
the Revolution, with the Dutch and English, and they sold ships 
to be used by their rivals. Tonnage and navigation laws played 
an important part in the question of separation between the 
colonies and England, and the same laws took an important 
place in the formation of the Federal Constitution. One genera- 
tion was required for the people of this country to get over the 
hard logical twist in the notion that laws which were pernicious 
when laid by Great Britain were beneficial when laid by ourselves. 
The vacillation which has marked the history of our laws about 
tonnage and navigation is such that it does not seem possible to 
trace the effects of legislation upon ship-building. In the decade 
1850-1860 a very great decline in the number of ships built, 
especially for ocean traffic, began to be marked. Sails began to 
give way to steam, but the building of steam-ships required great 
advantages of every kind in the production of engines and other 
apparatus—that is, it required the presence, in a highly developed 
state, of a number of important auxiliary and coéperating indus- 
tries. As iron was introduced into ship-building, of course the 
ship-building industry became dependent upon cheap supplies of 
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iron, as it had before been dependent on cheap supplies of 
wood. No doubt these changes in the conditions of the industry 
itself have been the chief cause of the decline in ship-building in 
this country, and legislation has only had incidental effects. It 
is a plain fact of history that the decline in ship-building began 
before the war and the high tariff. Of course the effects pro- 
duced by changes in the conditions of an industry are inevitable. 
They are not to be avoided by any legislation. They are annoy- 
ing because they break up acquired habits and established 
routine, and they involve loss in a change from one industry to 
another, but legislation can never do anything but cause that 
loss to fall on some other set of people instead of on those 
directly interested. Within the last few years it has become 
certain that steel is to be the material of ocean vessels—a new 
improvement which will not tend to bring the industry back to 
this country. On the whole, therefore, the decline in ship- 
building of the last twenty-five years seems to indicate that 
somebody else than ourselves must build the world’s ships for 
the present. We have, by legislative devices, forced the produce- 
tion of a few ocean steamers, but these cases prove nothing to 
the contrary of our inference. If this nation has a hobby for 
owning some ships built in this country, and is willing to pay 
enough for the gratification of that hobby, no doubt it can 
secure the pleasure it seeks. A fisherman who has caught 
nothing sometimes buys fish at a fancy price. He saves himself 
mortification and gets a dinner, but the possession of the fish 
does not prove that he has profitably employed his time or that 
he has had sport. 

Second. The carrying trade differs from ship-building as cart- 
ing differs from wagon-building. Carrying is the industry of 
men who own ships. Their interests are more or less hostile to 
those of the ship-builders. Ship-owners want to buy new ships 
at low prices. They want the number of competing ships kept 
small. They wantfreights high. In all these points the interest 
of the ship-builder is the opposite. The ship-owner is indifferent 
where he gets his ships. He only wants them cheap and good. 
There is no sentiment in the matter any more than there is in 
the purchase of wagons by an express company, or carriages by 
a livery-stable keeper. 

Third. Foreign commerce is still another thing. It consists 
in the exchange of the products of one country for those of 
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another. The merchant wants plenty of ships to carry all the 
goods at the lowest possible freights, but it is of no importance 
to him where the ships were built, or who owns and sails them. 

A statement and definition of these three industries suffices 
to show what confusion must arise in any discussion in which 
they are not properly distinguished. It is plain that there are 
three different questions: (1) Can the farmer build a vehicle ? 
(2) Can he get his crop carried to market? (3) Can he sell his 
crop? It is evident that a country which needs a protective 
tariff on iron and steel must give up all hopes of building ships 
for ocean traffic. For the country which, by the hypothesis, 
needs a protective tariff on iron and steel cannot produce those 
articles as cheaply as some other country. Its ships, however, 
must compete upon the ocean with those of the country which 
has cheap iron and steel. The former embody a larger capital 
than the latter, and they must be driven from the ocean. If, 
then, subsidies are given to protect the carrying trade, when 
prosecuted in ships built of protected iron, the loss is transferred 
from the ship-owners to the people who pay taxes on shore. 
These taxes, however, add to the cost of production of all things 
produced in the country, and thereby lessen the power of the 
country to compete in foreign commerce. This lessens the 
amount of goods to be carried both out and in, lowers freights, 
throws ships out of use, checks the building of ships, and the 
whole series of legislative aids and encouragements must be 
begun over again, with a repetition and intensification of the 
same results. As long as the system lasts it works down, 
and the statistics show, very naturally, that fewer and fewer 
ships are built in the country, and that less and less of the 
carrying trade is carried on under the national flag. In view of 
the three different and sometimes adverse interests which are 
connected by their relation to the shipping question, it is not 
strange that when the representatives of those interests meet to 
try to consider that question, there should simply be a scramble 
between them to see which should capture the convention. The 
last convention of this sort was captured by the owners of a lot 
of unsalable and unsailable old hulks, who had hit upon the 
brilliant idea of getting the nation to pay them an annual 
bounty for the use of their antiquated and dilapidated property. 
Strange to say, in a country which is charged with being too 
practical and hard-headed, this proposition received respectful 
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attention and consideration. It is also strange that our people 
should believe that taxing farmers to force the production of 
iron, taxing farmers again to force the production of ships out 
of protected iron, and taxing farmers again to pay subsidies to 
enable protected ships to do business, is a way to make this 
country rich. 

So soon as the three different industries, or departments of 
business, which I have described are distinguished from each 
other, it is apparent that the fundamental one of the three is 
foreign commerce. If we have no commerce we need no earry- 
ing, and it would be absurd to build ships. If we have foreign 
commerce its magnitude determines the amount of demand there 
is for freight and for ships. The circle of taxation which I have 
described above, and which is obviously only a kind of cireuit, 
described from and upon the farmer as a center and fulcrum to 
bear the weight of the whole, is necessarily and constantly 
vicious, because it presses down on the foreign commerce, which 
is the proper source of support for carrying and ship-building. 
On the other hand, the emancipation of foreign commerce from 
all trammels of every sort is the only means of increasing the 
natural, normal, and spontaneous support of carrying and ship- 
building, assuming that the carrying trade and ship-building are 
ends in themselves. 

It is, however, no object at all for a country to have either 
ship-building industry, or carrying trade, or foreign commerce. 
Herein lies the fundamental fallacy of all the popular and Con- 
gressional discussions about ships and commerce. It is only 
important that the whole population should be engaged in those 
industries which will pay the best under the circumstances of the 
country. For the sake of exposing the true doctrine about the 
matter, we may suppose (what is not conceivable as a possible 
fact) that a country might not find greater profit in the exporta- 
tion of any part of any of its products than in the home use of 
the same. If this could be true, and if it were realized, the 
proof of it would be that no foreign trade would exist. There 
would be no ground for regret since the people were satisfied 
and were better off than as if they had a foreign trade. Carrying 
trade and ship-building would not exist. 

If a country had a foreign trade of any magnitude whatever, 
it would not be any object for that country to do its own carry- 
ing. The figures which show the amount paid by the people of 
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the United States to non-American ship-owners for freight, and 
the figures which show the small percentage of our foreign com- 
merce which is carried under the American flag, in themselves 
prove nothing at all. The only question which is of importance 
is this: Are the people of the United States better employed 
now than they would be if engaged in owning and sailing ships? 
If they were under no restraints or interferences, that question 
also would answer itself. If Americans owned no ships and 
sailed no ships, but hired the people of other countries to do 
their ocean transportation for them, it would simply prove that 
Americans had some better employment for their capital and 
labor. They would get their transportation accomplished as 
cheaply as possible. That is all they care for, and it would 
be as foolish for any nation to insist on doing its own ocean 
transportation, devoting to this use capital and labor which 
might be otherwise more profitably employed, as it would be 
for a merchant to insist on doing his own carting, when 
some person engaged in carting offered him a contract on 
more advantageous terms than those on which he could do the 
work. 

Furthermore, the people of a country which had little foreign 
commerce might find it very advantageous to prosecute the car- 
rying trade. In history, the great trading nations have been 
those which had a small or poor territory at home. The Dutch 
were the great carriers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries, when the foreign commerce of their own territory was 
insignificant. The New Englanders of the last century and of 
the first quarter of this century became the carriers of com- 
modities to and fro between all parts of the world, especially 
between our Middle and Southern States and the rest of the world. 
They took to the sea because their land did not furnish them with 
products which could remunerate their capital and labor so well 
as the carrying trade did. They won a high reputation for the 
merchant service, which was in their hands, and they earned 
fortunes by energy, enterprise, promptitude, and fidelity. The 
carrying trade is an industry like any other. It is neither 
more nor less desirable in itself than any other. In any natu- 
ral and rational state of things it would be absurd to be writing 
essays about it. If any one thought he could make more profit 
in that business than in some other he would set about it. 
When the census was taken he would be found busy at that 
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business, would be so reported, and that would be the end 
of the matter as a phenomenon of public interest. 

If a nation had foreign commerce, and some of its citizens 
found the carrying trade an advantageous employment for their 
labor and capital as compared with other possible industries in 
the country, it would not follow that some other citizens of that 
country ought to engage in ship-building. It is no object to 
build ships, but only to get such ships as are wanted, in the most 
advantageous manner. If a man should refuse to carry on a 
carting business unless he could make his own wagons, it would 
be such a reflection on his good sense that his business credit 
would be very low. If some Americans could buy and sail ships 
so as to make profits, what is the sense of saying that they shall 
not do it, because some other Americans cannot build ships at a 
profit? Only one answer to this question has ever been offered 
by anybody, and that is the prediction that, some day, if we go 
without ships long enough, we shall, by the mere process of 
going without, begin to get some,—a prediction for which the 
prophets give no guarantee, in addition to their personal authority, 
save the fact that we have fewer ships and worse ones every year. 

I have said above that, if there were no restraints or inter- 
ferences, we should simply notice whether any Americans took to 
the carrying trade or not, and should thence infer that they 
might or might not be better employed in some other industry. 
It is impossible, now, to say whether, if all restrictions were 
removed, the carrying trade or ship-building would be profitable 
industries in the United States or not. Any opinion given by 
anybody on that point is purely speculative. The present state 
of the iron and steel industries, and of the manufacture of 
engines and machinery, is so artificial that no one can judge 
what would be the possibilities of those industries under an 
entirely different state of things. It is, however, just because 
the present state of things prevents a free trial that it is indefen- 
sible. We are working in the dark and on speculation all the 
time. We have none of the natural and proper tests and guaran- 
tees for what we are doing. We are controlled by the predic- 
tions of prophets, the notions of dogmatizers, the erude errors 
of superficial students of history, the wrong-headed inferences 
of shallow observers, and the selfish machinations of interested 
persons. We can distinguish many forces which are at work on 
our ship-building and on our carrying trade, but none of them 
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are genuine or respectable. We are submitting to restraints and 
losses, and we have no guarantee whatever that we shall ever win 
any compensation. The teaching of economic science is dis- 
tinctly that we never shall win any. We are expending capital 
without any measurement or adjustment of the quid pro quo. 
We are spending without calculation, and receiving something or 
nothing,—we do not know which. The wrong of all this is not 
in the assumption that we have not certain industries which we 
would have (for we cannot tell whether that is so or not), but 
the wrong is in the arbitrary interference which prevents us 
from having them, if any man wants to put his capital into 
them, and which prevents us from obtaining the proper facts on 
which to base a judgment about the state and relations of indus- 
tries in the country. 

Whenever the question of ships is raised, the clamor for sub- 
sidies and bounties is renewed, and we are told again that Eng- 
land has established her commerce by subsidies. It would be 
well if we could have an understanding, once for all, whether 
England’s example is a good argument or not. As she has tried, 
at some time or other, nearly every conceivable economic folly, 
and has also made experiment of some sound economic principles, 
all disputants find facts to suit them in her history, and it needs 
only a certain easily acquired skill in misunderstanding things to 
fashion any required argument from the economic history of 
England. Some of our writers and speakers seem to be under a 
fascination which impels them to accept as authoritative examples 
the follies of English history, and to reject its sound lessons. In 
the present case, however, the matter stands somewhat differently. 
England is a great manufacturing town. It imports food and 
raw materials, and exports finished products. It has, therefore, a 
general and public interest in maintaining communication with 
all parts of the world. The analogy in our case is furnished by 
the subsidized railroads in our new States, or, perhaps even better, 
by the mail routes, which we sustain all over our territory, from 
general considerations of public advantage, although many such 
routes do not pay at all. Subsidies to ships for the mere sake of 
having ships, or ocean traffic, when there was no business occa- 
sion for the subsidized lines, would have no analogy with English 
subsidies. 

If then the question is put, Shall Americans own ships? I do 
not see how any one can avoid the simple answer, Yes; if they 
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want them. Universally, if an American wants anything, he 
ought to have it, if he can get it, and if he hurts no one else by 
getting it. To enter on the question whether he is going to 
make it or buy it, and whether he is going to buy it of A or of B, 
is an impertinence. We boast a great deal of having a free 
country. Our orators shout themselves hoarse about liberty and 
freedom. Stop one of them, however, and ask him if he means 
free trade and free ships, and he will demur: No; not that. 
That will not do. He is in favor of freedom for himself and his 
friends in those respects in which they want liberty against 
other people, but he is not in favor of freedom for other people 
against restraints which are advantageous to him and his polit- 
ical allies. He is in favor of freedom for those who are being 
oppressed—by somebody else; not for those who are being 
oppressed by himself. I heard it asserted not long ago that we 
have no monopolies in this country, because it is a free country. 
It is not a free country, because there are more artificial monop- 
olies in it than in any other country in the world. The popular 
notion that it is free rises from the fact that there are fewer 
natural monopolies in it than in any other great civilized coun- 
try. Itis necessary, however, to go to Turkey or Russia to find 
instances of legislative and administrative abuses to equal the 
existing laws and regulations of the United States about ships, 
the carrying trade, and foreign commerce. These laws have been 
brought to public attention again and again, but apparently 
with little effect in awakening popular attention, while the news- 
papers carry all over the country details about abuses in Ireland, 
Russia, and South Africa. We should stop bragging about a 
free country and about the enlightened power of the people in a 
democratic republic to correct abuses, while laws remain which 
treat the buying, importing, owning, and sailing of ships as per- 
nicious, or, at least, doubtful and suspicious actions. I have no 
conception of a free man or a free country which can be satisfied 
if a citizen of that country may not own a ship, if he wants one, 
getting it in any legitimate manner in which he might acquire 
other property ; or may not sail one, if he finds that a profitable 
industry suited to his taste and ability; or may not exchange the 
products of his labor with that person, whoever he may be, who 
offers the most advantageous terms. 
W. G. SUMNER. 
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Few evils are less accessible to the foree of reason, or more 
tenacious of life and power, than a long-standing prejudice. It 
is a moral disorder, which creates the conditions necessary to its 
own existence, and fortifies itself by refusing all contradiction. 
It paints a hateful picture according to its own diseased imagina- 
tion, and distorts the features of the fancied original to suit the 
portrait. As those who believe in the visibility of ghosts can 
easily see them, so it is always easy to see repulsive qualities in 
those we despise and hate. 

Prejudice of race has at some time in their history afflicted all 
nations. “Iam more holy than thou” is the boast of races, as 
well as that of the Pharisee. Long after the Norman invasion 
and the decline of Norman power, long after the sturdy Saxon 
had shaken off the dust of his humiliation and was grandly 
asserting his great qualities in all directions, the descendants of 
the invaders continued to regard their Saxon brothers as made 
of coarser clay than themselves, and were not well pleased when 
one of the former subject race came between the sun and their 
nobility. Having seen the Saxon a menial, a hostler, and a com- 
mon drudge, oppressed and dejected for centuries, it was easy to 
invest him with all sorts of odious peculiarities, and to deny him 
all manly predicates. Though eight hundred years have passed 
away since Norman power entered England, and the Saxon has 
for centuries been giving his learning, his literature, his lan- 
guage, and his laws to the world more successfully than any 
other people on the globe, men in that country still boast their 
Norman origin and Norman perfections. This superstition of 
former greatness serves to fill out the shriveled sides of a mean- 
ingless race-pride which holds over after its power has vanished. 
With a very different lesson from the one this paper is designed 
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to impress, the great Daniel Webster once told the people of 
Massachusetts (whose prejudices in the particular instance re- 
ferred to were right) that they “had conquered the sea, and had 
conquered the land,” but that “it remained for them to conquer 
their prejudices.” At one time we are told that the people in 
some of the towns of Yorkshire cherished a prejudice so strong 
and violent against strangers and foreigners that one who 
ventured to pass through their streets would be pelted with 
stones. 

Of all the races and varieties of men which have suffered 
from this feeling, the colored people of this country have endured 
most. They can resort to no disguises which will enable them 
to escape its deadly aim. They carry in front the evidence 
which marks them for persecution. They stand at the extreme 
point of difference from the Caucasian race, and their African 
origin can be instantly recognized, though they may be several 
-removes from the typical African race. They may remonstrate 
like Shylock—“ Hath not aJew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and 
winter, as a Christian is?”—but such eloquence is unavailing. 
They are negroes—and that is enough, in the eye of this unrea- 
soning prejudice, to justify indignity and violence. In nearly 
every department of American life they are confronted by this 
insidious influence. It fills the air. It meets them at the work- 
shop and factory, when they apply for work. It meets them at 
the church, at the hotel, at the ballot-box, and worst of all, it 
meets them in the jury-box. Without crime or offense against 
law or gospel, the colored man is the Jean Valjean of American 
society. He has escaped from the galleys, and hence all pre- 
sumptions are against him. |The workshop denies him work, 
and the inn denies him shelter; the ballot-box a fair vote, and 
the jury-box a fair trial. He has ceased to be the slave of an 
individual, but has in some sense become the slave of society. 
He may not now be bought and sold like a beast in the market, 
but he is the trammeled victim of a prejudice, well calculated to 
repress his manly ambition, paralyze his energies, and make him 
a dejected and spiritless man, if not a sullen enemy to society, fit 
to prey upon life and property and to make trouble generally. 4 

When this evil spirit is judge, jury, and prosecutor, nothing 
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less than overwhelming evidence is sufficient to overcome the 
force of unfavorable presumptions. | 

Everything against the person with the hated color is 
promptly taken for granted ; while everything in his favor is 
received with suspicion and doubt. 

A boy of this color is found in his bed tied, mutilated, and 
bleeding, when forthwith all ordinary experience is set aside, 
and he is presumed to have been guilty of the outrage upon 
himself ; weeks and months he is kept on trial for the offense, 
and every effort is made to entangle the poor fellow in the 
confused meshes of expert testimony (the least trustworthy of 
all evidence). This same spirit, which promptly assumes every- 
thing against us, just as readily denies or explains away 
everything in our favor. We are not, as a race, even permitted 
to appropriate the virtues and achievements of our individual 
representatives. Manliness, capacity, learning, laudable ambi- 
tion, heroic service, by any of our number, are easily placed to 
the credit of the superior race.. One drop of Teutonic blood is 
enough to account for all good and great qualities occasionally 
coupled with a colored skin; and on the other hand, one drop of 
negro blood, though in the veins of aman of Teutonic white- 
ness, is enough of which to predicate all offensive and ignoble 
qualities. In presence of this spirit, if a crime is committed, 
and the criminal is not positively known, a suspicious-looking 
colored man is sure to have been seen in the neighborhood. If 
an unarmed colored man is shot down and dies in his tracks, a 
jury, under the influence of this spirit, does not hesitate to find 
the murdered man the real criminal, and the murderer innocent. 

Now let us examine this subject a little more closely. It is 
claimed that this wonder-working prejudice—this moral magic 
that can change virtue into vice, and innocence to crime; which 
makes the dead man the murderer, and holds the living homi- 
cide harmless—is a natural, instinctive, and invincible attribute of 
the white race, and one that cannot be eradicated; that even evo- 
lution itself cannot carry us beyond or above it. Alas for this 
poor suffering world (for four-fifths of mankind are colored), if 
this claim be true! In that case men are forever doomed to 
injustice, oppression, hate, and strife; and the religious senti- 
ment of the world, with its grand idea of human brotherhood, 
its “ peace on earth and good-will to men,” and its golden rule, 
must be voted a dream, a delusion, and a snare. 
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But is this color prejudice the natural and inevitable thing it 
claims to be? If it is so, then it is utterly idle to write against 
it, preach, pray, or legislate against it, or pass constitutional 
amendments against it. Nature will have her course, and one 
might as well preach and pray to a horse against running, to a 
fish against swimming, or to a bird against flying. Fortu- 
nately, however, there is good ground for calling in question 
this high pretension of a vulgar and wicked prepossession. 

If I could talk with all my white fellow-countrymen on this 
subject, I would say to them, in the language of Scripture: 
“Come and let us reason together.” Now, without being too 
elementary and formal, it may be stated here that there are at 
least seven points which candid men will be likely to admit, but 
which, if admitted, will prove fatal to the popular thought and 
practice of the times. 

First. If what we call prejudice against color be natural, i. ¢., 
a part of human nature itself, it follows that it must be co-exten- 
sive with human nature, and will and must manifest itself 
whenever and wherever the two races are brought into contact. 
It would not vary with either latitude, longitude, or altitude ; 
but like fire and gunpowder, whenever brought together, ther 
would be an explosion of contempt, aversion, and hatred. 

Secondly. If it can be shown that there is anywhere on the 
globe any considerable country where the contact of the African 
and the Caucasian is not distinguished by this explosion of race- 
wrath, there is reason to doubt that the prejudice is an inerad- 
icable part of human nature. 

Thirdly. If this so-called natural, instinctive prejudice can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by facts and considerations wholly 
apart from the color features of the respective races, thus plac- 
ing it among the things subject to human volition and control, 
we may venture to deny the claim set up for it in the name of 
human nature. 

Fourthly. If any considerable number of white people have 
overcome this prejudice in themselves, have cast it out as an 
unworthy sentiment, and have survived the operation, the fact 
shows that this prejudice is not at any rate a vital part of 
human nature, and may be eliminated from the race without 
harm. . 

Fifthly. If this prejudice shall, after all, prove to be, in its 
essence and in its natural manifestation, simply a prejudice 
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against condition, and not against race or color, and that it dis- 
appears when this or that condition is absent, then the argument 
drawn from the nature of the Caucasian race falls to the ground. 

Sixthly. If prejudice of race and color is only natural in the 
sense that ignorance, superstition, bigotry, and vice are natural, 
then it has no better defense than they, and should be despised 
and put away from human relations as an enemy to the peace, 
good order, and happiness of human society. 

Seventhly. If, still further, this averson to the negro arises 
out of the fact that he is as we see him, poor, spiritless, ignorant, 
and degraded, then whatever is humane, noble, and superior, in 
the mind of the superior and more fortunate race, will desire 
that all arbitrary barriers against his manhood, intelligence, and 
elevation shall be removed, and a fair chance in the race of life 
be given him. 

The first of these propositions does not require discussion. It 
commends itself to the understanding at once. Natural qualities 
are common and universal, and do not change essentially on the 
mountain or in the valley. I come therefore to the second point 
—the existence of countries where this malignant prejudice, as 
we know it in America, does not prevail; where character, not 
color, is the passport to consideration; where the right of the 
black man to be a man, and a man among men, is not questioned; 
where he may, without offense, even presume to be a gentleman. 
That there are such countries in the world there is ample evi- 
dence. Intelligent and observing travelers, having no theory to 
support, men whose testimony would be received without ques- 
tion in respect of any other matter, and should not be questioned 
in this, tell us that they find no color prejudice in Europe, except 
among Americans who reside there. In England and on the 
Continent, the colored man is no more an object of hate than any 
other person. He mingles with the multitude unquestioned, 
without offense given or received. During the two years which 
the writer spent abroad, though he was much in society, 
and was sometimes in the company of lords and ladies, he 
does not remember one word, look, or gesture that indicated 
the slightest aversion to him on account of color. His experience 
was not in this respect exceptional or singular. Messrs. Remond, 
Ward, Garnet, Brown, Pennington, Crummell, and Bruce, all of 
them colored, and some of them black, bear the same testimony. 
If what these gentlemen say (and it can be corroborated by 
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a thousand witnesses) is true there is no prejudice against 
color in England, save as it is carried there by Americans— 
carried there as a moral disease from an infected country. 
It is American, not European; local, not general; limited, not 
universal, and must be ascribed to artificial conditions, and not 
to any fixed and universal law of nature. 

The third point is: Can this prejudice against color, as it is 
called, be accounted for by circumstances outside and independ- 
ent of race or color? If it can be thus explained, an incubus 
may be removed from the breasts of both the white ava che 
black people of this country, as well as*from that large inter- 
mediate population which has sprung up between these alleged 
irreconcilable extremes. It will help us to see that it is not 
necessary that the Ethiopian shall change his skin, nor needful 
that the white man shall change the essential elements of his 
nature, in order that mutual respect and consideration may exist 
between the two races. 

Now it is easy to explain the conditions outside of race or 
color from which may spring feelings akin to those which we 
eall prejudice. A man without the ability or the disposition to 
pay a just debt does not feel at ease in the presence of his cred- 
itor. He does not want to meet him on the street, or in the 
market-place. Such meeting makes him uncomfortable. He 
would rather find fault with the bill than pay the debt, and 
the creditor himself will soon develop in the eyes of the debtor 
qualities not altogether to his taste. 

Some one has well said, we may easily forgive those who 
injure us, but it is hard to forgive those whom we injure. The 
greatest injury this side of death, which one human being can 
inflict on another, is to enslave him, to blot out his personality, 
degrade his manhood, and sink him to the condition of a beast 
of burden; and just this has been done here during more than 
two centuries. No other people under heaven, of whatever type 
or endowments, could have been so enslaved without falling into 
contempt and scorn on the part of those enslaving them. Their 
slavery would itself stamp them with odious features, and give 
their oppressors arguments in favor of oppression. Besides the 
long years of wrong and injury inflicted upon the colored race 
in this country, and the effect of these wrongs upon that race, 
morally, intellectually, and physically, corrupting their morals, 
darkening their minds, and twisting their bodies and limbs out 
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of all approach to symmetry, there has been a mountain of gold 
—uncounted millions of dollars—resting upon them with crush- 
ing weight. During all the years of their bondage, the slave 
master had a direct interest in discrediting the personality of 
those he held as property. Every man who had a thousand 
dollars so invested had a thousand reasons for painting the 
black man as fit only for slavery. Having made him the com- 
panion of horses and mules, he naturally sought to justify 
himself by assuming that the negro was not much better than a 
mule. The holders of twenty hundred million dollars’ worth of 
property in human chattels procured the means of influencing 
press, pulpit, and politician, and through these instrumen- 
talities they belittled our virtues and magnified our vices, 
and have made us odious in the eyes of the world. Slavery 
had the power at one time to make and unmake Presidents, 
to construe the law, dictate the policy, set the fashion in 
national manners and customs, interpret the Bible, and control 
the church; and, naturally enough, the old masters set them- 
selves up as much too high as they set the manhood of the negro 
too low. Out of the depths of slavery has come this prejudice 
and this color line. It is broad enough and black enough to 
explain all the malign influences which assail the newly eman- 
cipated millions to-day. In reply to this argument it will perhaps 
be said that the negro has no slavery now to contend with, and 
that having been free during the last sixteen years, he ought by 
this time to have contradicted the degrading qualities which slav- 
ery formerly ascribed to him. All very true as to the letter, but 
utterly false as to the spirit. Slavery is indeed gone, but its shadow 
still lingers over the country and poisons more or less the moral 
atmosphere of all sections of the republic. The money motive 
for assailing the negro which slavery represented is indeed 
absent, but love of power and dominion, strengthened by two 
centuries of irresponsible power, still remains. 

Having now shown how slavery created and sustained this 
prejudice against race and color, and the powerful motive for its 
creation, the other four points made against it need not be dis- 
cussed in detail and at length, but may oniy be referred to in 
& general way. 

If what is called the instinctive aversion of the white race for 
the colored, when analyzed, is seen to be the same as that which 
men feel or have felt toward other objects wholly apart from 
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color; if it should be the same as that sometimes exhibited by the 
haughty and rich to the humble and poor, the same as the Brah- 
min feels toward the lower caste, the same as the Norman felt 
toward the Saxon, the same as that cherished by the Turk 
against Christians, the same as Christians have felt toward the 
Jews, the same as that which murders a Christian in Wallachia, 
calls him a “ dog” in Constantinople, oppresses and persecutes a 
Jew in Berlin, hunts down a socialist in St. Petersburg, drives a 
Hebrew from an hotel at Saratoga, that scorns the Irishman in 
London, the same as Catholics once felt for Protestants, the 
same as that which insults, abuses, and kills the Chinaman on 
the Pacific slope—then may we well enough affirm that this 
prejudice really has nothing whatever to do with race or color, 
and that it has its motive and mainspring in some other source 
with which the mere facts of color and race have nothing to do. 
After all, some very well informed and very well meaning 
people will read what I have now said, and what seems to me so 
just and reasonable, and will still insist that the color of the 
negro has something to do with the feeling entertained toward 
him; that the white man naturally shudders at the thought of 
contact with one who is black—that the impulse is one which he 
can neither resist nor control. Let us see if this conclusion is a 
sound one. An argument is unsound when it proves too little or 
too much, or when it proves nothing. If color is an offense, it 
is so, entirely apart from the manhood it envelops. There must 
be something in color of itself to kindle rage and inflame hate, 
and render the white man generally uncomfortable. If the white 
man were really so constituted that color were, in itself, a tor- 
ment to him, this grand old earth of ours would be no place for 
him. Colored objects confront him here at every point of the 
compass. If he should shrink and shudder every time he sees 
anything dark, he would have little time for anything else. He 
would require a colorless world to live in—a world where flow- 
ers, fields, and floods should all be of snowy whiteness; where 
rivers, lakes, and oceans should all be white; where islands, 
capes, and continents should all be white; where all the men, 
and women, and children should be white; where all the fish of 
the sea, all the birds of the air, all the “cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” should be white; where the heavens above and the earth 
beneath should be white, and where day and night should not be 
divided by light and darkness, but the world should be one eter- 
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nal scene of light. In such a white world, the entrance of a 
black man would be hailed with joy by the inhabitants. Any- 
body or anything would be welcome that would break the 
oppressive and tormenting monotony of the all-prevailing white. 

In the abstract, there is no prejudice against color. No man 
shrinks from another because he is clothed in a suit of black, 
nor offended with his boots because they are black. We are 
told by those who have resided there that a white man in Africa 
comes to think that ebony is about the proper color for man. 
Good old Thomas Whitson—a noble old Quaker—a man of 
rather odd appearance—used to say that even he would be hand- 
some if he could change public opinion. 

Aside from the curious contrast to himself, the white child feels 
nothing on the first sight of a colored man. Curiosity is the only 
feeling. The office of color in the color line is a very plain and 
subordinate one. It simply advertises the objects of oppression, 
insult, and persecution. It is not the maddening liquor, but 
the black letters on the sign telling the world where it may be 
had. It is not the hated Quaker, but the broad brim and the 
plain coat. It is not the hateful Cain, but the mark by which 
he is known. The color is innocent enough, but things with 
which it is coupled make it hated. Slavery, ignorance, stupid- 
ity, servility, poverty, dependence, are undesirable conditions. 
When these shall cease to be coupled with color, there will be no 
color line drawn. It may help in this direction to observe a 
few of the inconsistencies of the color-line feeling, for it is 
neither uniform in its operations nor consistent in its principles. 
Its contradictions in the latter respect would be amusing if the 
feeling itself were not so deserving of unqualified abhorrence. 
Our Californian brothers, of Hibernian descent, hate the 
Chinaman, and kill him, and when asked why they do so, their 
answer is that a Chinaman is so industrious he will do all the 
work, and can live by wages upon which other people would 
starve. When the same people and others are asked why they 
hate the colored people, the answer is that they are indolent and 
wasteful, and cannot take care of themselves. Statesmen of the 
South will tell you that the negro is too ignorant and stupid 
properly to exercise the elective franchise, and yet his greatest 
offense is that he acts with the only party intelligent enough in 
the eyes of the nation to legislate for the country. In one 
breath they tell us that the negro is so weak in intellect, and so 
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destitute of manhood, that he is but the echo of designing white 
men, and yet in another they will virtually tell you that the 
negro is so clear in his moral perceptions, so firm in purpose, 
so steadfast in his convictions, that he cannot be persuaded by 
arguments or intimidated by threats, and that nothing but the 
shot-gun can restrain him from voting for the men and measures 
he approves. They shrink back in horror from contact with the 
negro as @ man and a gentleman, but like him very well as a 
barber, waiter, coachman, or cook. As a slave, he could ride 
anywhere, side by side with his white master, but as a freeman, 
he must be thrust into the smoking-car. As a slave, he could go 
into the first cabin; as a freeman, he was not allowed abaft the 
wheel. Formerly it was said he was incapable of learning, and 
at the same time it was a crime against the State for any man to 
teach him to read. To-day he is said to be originally and per- 
manently inferior to the white race, and yet wild apprehensions 
are expressed lest six millions of this inferior race will somehow 
or other manage to rule over thirty-five millions of the superior 
race. If inconsistency can prove the hollowness of anything, 
certainly the emptiness of this pretense that color has any 
terrors is easily shown. The trouble is that most men, and 
especially mean men, want to have something under them. The 
rich man would have the poor man, the white would have the 
black, the Irish would have the negro, and the negro must have 
a dog, if he can get nothing higher in the seale of intelligence to 
dominate. This feeling is one of the vanities which enlightenment 
will dispel. A good but simple-minded Abolitionist said to me 
that he was not ashamed to walk with me down Broadway arm- 
in-arm, in open daylight, and evidently thought he was saying 
something that must be very pleasing to my self-importance, 
but it occurred to me, at the moment, this man does not dream 
of any reason why I might be ashamed to walk arm-in-arm 
with him through Broadway in open daylight. Riding in a 
stage-coach from Concord, New Hampshire, to Vergennes, Ver- 
mont, many years ago, I found myself on very pleasant terms 
with all the passengers through the night, but the morning 
light came to me as it comes to the stars; I was as Dr. Beecher 
says he was at the first fire he witnessed, when a bucket of cold 
water was poured down his back—“ the fire was not put out, 
but he was.” The fact is, the higher the colored man rises 
in the seale of society, the less prejudice does he meet. 
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The writer has met and mingled freely with the leading 
great men of his time,—at home and abroad, in public halls and 
private houses, on the platform and at the fireside—and can 
remember no instance when among such men has he been made 
to feel himself an object of aversion. Men who are really great 
are too great to be small. This was gloriously true of the late 
Abraham Lincoln, William H. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, Henry 
Wilson, John P. Hale, Lewis Tappan, Edmund Quincy, Joshua 
R. Giddings, Gerrit Smith, and Charles Sumner, and many 
others among the dead. Good taste will not permit me now to 
speak of the living, except to say that the number of those who 
rise superior to prejudice is great and increasing. Let those 
who wish to see what is to be the future of America, as relates 
to races and race relations, attend, as I have attended, during 
the administration of President Hayes, the grand diplomatic 
receptions at the executive mansion, and see there, as I have 
seen, in its splendid east room the wealth, culture, refinement, 
and beauty of the nation assembled, and with it the eminent 
representatives of other nations,—the swarthy Turk with his 
“fez,” the Englishman shining with gold, the German, the 
Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Japanese, the Chinaman, the Cau- 
easian, the Mongolian, the Sandwich Islander, and the negro,— 
all moving about freely, each respecting the rights and dignity 
of the other, and neither receiving nor giving offense. 


“‘Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that; 


“That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


PART VIII. 


As the work of clearing the palace goes on, we are continually 
meeting with new surprises. I have Stephens’s plan before me, 
and find that it is altogether incorrect. Stephens had neither 
the time nor the force of laborers requisite for clearing the 
edifice, and Catherwood’s sketches are correspondingly imperfect. 
Hence, the imexactness of his restorations. The Palace of 
Palenque, as it really is, will be reproduced in my plans and 
photographs. 

I have completed my work at the Temple of Inscriptions, 
having made a cast of the last of the tablets. These casts 
represent upward of 236 square feet of most interesting bass- 
reliefs. I have also taken casts of bass-reliefs measuring 65 
square feet in the so-called Temple of War. In the meantime, 
my Indian laborers continued the work of clearing the palace— 
or rather the several structures constituting the palace—of 
rubbish, and found in the principal court a front-face in high 
relief and of natural size. Hitherto, only profiles have been 
found at Palenque. This specimen probably belonged to the 
frieze of the interior facade of the palace, at the foot of which 
it was found; it gives proof of a quite unexpected wealth of 
decoration. I have, furthermore, photographed the lower half 
of the figure of a man, in high relief, natural size, to be seen in 
the frieze of the second building. The head is specially interest- 
ing, because it differs essentially from the profile heads carved on 
tablets in the palace, or seen in the friezes of the several build- 
ings: the forehead is far less receding. The face is modeled in 
cement, or rather in almost pure lime; unfortunately, the Indian 
that discovered it drove his pick into one of the eyes. 
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A party of laborers employed by the Mexican Government, 
under the direction of Senor Rodriguez, an engineer, are making 
openings in different directions through the woods here, and are 
finding new buildings from day to day. But these buildings are 
identical in type with those already known and described. Some 
of the remains of sculptures, found by Rodriguez’s men, I will 
describe later, when I shall have completed my photographs and 
casts. 

While examining all the bass-reliefs on the columns of the 
palace and of the temples, I have found one in almost perfect 
condition that appears to have escaped the notice of Stephens ; 
he does not reproduce one so perfect as this. 

Following the lead of Stephens, I have searched for those 
superposed layers of plaster bearing inscriptions of which he 
writes, and have found such superposed layers in even greater 
numbers than he had led me to expect. I have counted as many 
as fifteen or twenty layers, one overlying another, and of 
different colors; for in this climate houses and monuments must 
be repeatedly coated with lime or paint, else they will become 
black. Still we cannot deduce from these coats of paint, how- 
ever numerous they may be, any indication as to the age of the 
buildings, unless we can show that the ancient inhabitants were 
accustomed to whiten the walls of their palaces and temples at 
stated intervals, as every five, every ten, or every twenty years. 
The inscriptions, could we read them, would, perhaps, throw 
light on this matter. At all events, I will take away a specimen 
of the plaster with its several layers. 

On January 16th, I made a discovery of considerable impor- 
tance from its bearings on the question of the antiquity of these 
ruins. We are wont to estimate the age of a tree by the number 
of concentric rings exhibited by a cross-section of its trunk, and 
on this basis has been erected a theory to prove the very high 
antiquity of these Palenque ruins. Waldeck mentions giant 
trees growing out of the roofs of the temples, and which, 
according to him, must have stood fifteen hundred, two thousand, 
or even three thousand years. Senor Larrainzar shares the same 
opinion: he visited these ruins, and speaks of a mahogany trunk 
which showed seventeen hundred concentric rings. Now there 
are some trees of great size on the pyramids, rather than on the 
temples and palaces, but they are of the family Ceiba, which are 
of very rapid growth, so that the largest of them, measuring 
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from 80 inches to 118 inches in diameter, are not more than one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty years old. Senor Larrainzar, 
who, like his predecessors, was biased in favor of a remote antiq- 
uity for Palenque, inferred that, inasmuch as a tree was seven- 
teen hundred years old, the ruins were not less than two thousand 
years. It was logical enough. 

But Stephens upset this theory on finding trees from twenty- 
three to twenty-seven years old, and which, nevertheless, were 
from fifty-nine inches to ninety-three inches in diameter. The 
fact I am about to state affords a still more complete refutation 
of the theory. 

Having cut down a sapling about an inch in diameter, I was 
very much surprised to observe in the cross-section a very great 
number of concentric rings: of these, I counted forty. Now, in 
this climate, this sapling, which is very heavy, and which 
appears to be of hard wood, cannot be more than eighteen 
months old. The inference would appear to be that in a region 
where there is no winter, and where, owing to the heat and 
moisture of the climate, Nature never rests, a concentric ring 
might be formed each month, each moon, or even oftener. I 
have laid aside two pieces of this sapling, to be submitted to the 
inspection of specialists. To-morrow I will cut down a number 
of saplings of different kinds, to satisfy myself that the fact I 
have observed is not anomalous. 

January 17th.—We are still without laborers. This morning I 
eut down several young trees, from one to four inches in diame- 
ter, and found in all the same conditions I noted yesterday. I 
counted seventy concentric rings in one that was 1.77 inches in 
diameter, and upward of three hundred in a branch of a tree 
not over twenty years old. Hence, this “conclusive” evidence 
of the antiquity of the buildings at Palenque proves nothing. 
The observation I have made will probably be of great interest to 
naturalists. While waiting for a new force of laborers, I have 
again gone over the palace, and have discovered other inaceu- 
racies in Stephens, which I will point out later. 

I have studied the different pieces of ornamentation, some of 
which is very rich, as will appear from the sketches I send. The 
taste is thoroughly rococo, nor would it be disowned by the age 
of Louis XV. It is surprising that this exuberance should have 
made its appearance so early, for the taste for exaggerated orna- 
mentation manifests itself only among nations that are effete and 
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in process of decay. As time went on this love of ornamenta- 
tion grew steadily, till it reached its climax in Yucatan, the 
grave of the Toltecs. But so rapid is the march of events here 
that within the term of eleven centuries the Toltec nation passed 
through all those stages through which European nations have 
been passing for two thousand years or more. 

We have found a very interesting fragment of a fallen 
cornice in the great court of the western palace. The outermost 
ornamentation of this piece of cornice is gone, yet the present 
surface is stamped with several hieroglyphics. Plainly either 
this people had an insane passion for inscribing their annals 
everywhere, or they must have employed old materials in the 
construction of their edifices, as did the builders of Babylon. 

On the 18th of January, a force of fifteen laborers was sent 
to our assistance from the village of Palenque. I at once set 
them to work on the eastern facade of the palace, for hitherto 
that has been considered to be its front side. All previous 
writers have agreed in stating that a stair-way surrounded the 
edifice on every side; but when I was here in 1859, I photo- 
graphed the eastern side, and showed that there a perpendicular 
wall took the place of the steps. The critics ridiculed me and 
my photograph—a very imperfect one, I must admit. But now 
that I am clearing away all the rubbish from this facade of the 
palace, I find this wall, and in a better state of preservation than 
[ expected. It extends along the entire facade. It is more than 
probable that the main entrance was on the north side, notwith- 
standing the position of the interior stair-way. 

I have made casts of bass-reliefs, measuring in all eight 
hundred and sixty-one square feet. On the completion of this 
part of my labors, I made an excursion to the north of the 
palace, along a path cleared by our workmen. At the little 
rivulet I found a bridge in fair condition. As soon as the 
weather permits I will make a photograph of this interesting 
monument. In another excursion through the woods to the 
north-east of the palace, I everywhere found ruins and remains 
of buildings, all standing on pyramids. The number of these 
structures is enormous. Most of them present the same archi- 
tectural arrangements we have found everywhere throughout 
Mexico, but generally they are smaller, their walls less thick, the 
arches of less elevation, and the compartments are all of small 
size. On this occasion I discovered two other bridges, one of 
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them a work of considerable magnitude. It is 32 feet wide 
and 32 feet in length. In all of these bridges we find the 
Toltee arch, produced by the gradual approximation to each 
other, from either side, of horizontal slabs of stone. It is 
probable that at the time when the ruins were inhabited and 
the country cultivated and cleared of timber, the rain-fall was 
less than it is to-day. Certainly the width of its arch is now 
insufficient for the body of water in the rivulet during the rainy 
season. 

Still continuing our researches in the woods to the north of 
the palace, we found several other bridges and viaducts, one of the 
latter about 340 feet in length. The little rivulets were all 
canalized, as we see from the remains of the works found on 
every side, but now the streams are no longer confined within 
artificial barriers. 

I have made a special study of the frieze of the palace over- 
looking the principal court, and I believe that I have collected 
sufficient data to give an idea of what it must have been in its 
best estate. Above the cornice is a frieze some seven and a half 
feet in depth, adorned with large figures, of one of which fortu- 
nately one-half remains, and from this we can, in some measure, 
infer the character of the others. The central door-wey was sur- 
mounted by a still larger and monstrous figure, which reminds 
me of a similar figure that adorns apyramidatIzamal. Each of 
the figures in the frieze was flanked by human figures in all 
sorts of postures, and along the top was a line of beautiful 
designs. 

The stair-way of the palace was certainly on the north side. 
It must have been not less than 65 feet wide, but only faint 
traces of it now remain. 

We have made excursions into the woods in every direction, 
discovering ruins everywhere, but these ruins are all of the same 
general class—temples and palaces. Nowhere have we found a 
structure which could pass for a dwelling. This is very sin- 
gular, and it contradicts all experience. Here was a people 
apparently without any form of civil architecture. 

Everything that I see here confirms me in the belief that 
Palenque was a holy place, a religious center, a city of pilgrim- 
age, filled with temples and oratories. Thus only can we explain 
the fact that the historians of the conquest are silent about it. 
Had it been a great center of population it would undoubtedly 
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have figured in the annals of that time. Its vast floating 
population was scattered by the first muttering of the coming 
storm. 

This place differs in many very important respects from all 
the Toltec or Yucatecan cities. In them we see other edifices 
besides temples and palaces; they possess public monuments 
such as are not to be found at Palenque—monuments on the walls 
of which are inscribed the acts of rulers, the exploits of warriots. 
In those other cities we find numerous roads, connecting the 
buildings with one another. Here we see nothing of this kind, 
and each structure seems isolated upon the elevation which it 
surmounts. 

The belief that the purpose of these edifices was essentially a 
religious one, and that Palenque was a center of religion, gains 
confirmation from the character of the bass-reliefs. These pre- 
sent always the self-same action, namely, a man standing, and 
holding in his hand a scepter from which is emitted a flame, 
typifying speech—preaching. The kneeling personages accom- 
panying this principal figure are neither slaves nor conquered 
enemies. I have studied them closely, and I am convinced that 
they are worshipers. Not one of the standing figures bears a 
weapon of any kind—no lance, no arrow, no sword. 

One very curious fact I have discovered touching the method 
in which the artists worked. They first designed the figure of 
the personage, and then put on the clothes. Every piece of 
apparel, every article of ornament, was molded and laid on 
separately, as I have ascertained by breaking off certain portions 
of the vesture. In every case I found the body underneath care- 
fully modeled. 

In my wanderings through the forest I have found sundry 
edifices, which, for one reason or another, I have classed as 
tombs, places of sepulture, and, on superficial examination, have 
found human remains, vases, trinkets, ete. One of these groups 
of buildings I have examined more thoroughly than the others, 
and with the following results: Like all the other buildings of 
the same class, it is a very badly dilapidated ruin; but, entering 
with difficulty through a narrow opening, I found myself in one 
of a number of small chambers, filled almost to the ceiling with 
loose earth. For what purpose were they so filled? I set five 
men digging, and after a while we found a funeral-urn broken 
in pieces. The first chamber was cleared of earth, but the only 
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result was fragments of idols and a piece of bone. The broken 
urn was, in its form, absolutely identical with the urns found at 
Teotihuacan. One of the designs upon its side is an exact copy 
of a design found on a Toltec vase at Amecameca. 

To determine the general plan of the city of Palenque would 
require the labor of five hundred men for six months, under the 
direction of a corps of topographers. Still I have, from my own 
r@earches, gathered data sufficient to give a more or less ade- 
quate idea of what the place was at its best. The city extended 
from north to south about one mile and a quarter, and about 
one mile and three quarters from east to west. In some local- 
ities, as in the region to the south of the palace, there stood 
groups of buildings of considerable size, and rather close to each 
other ; in other quarters the buildings are far apart. The inter- 
vening spaces must have been occupied by the huts of the lower 
classes of the population. On the 10th of February we left the 
ruins of Palenque. 

D&sIRE CHARNAY. 








VACCINATION. 


SIMPLicity is a characteristic of some of the grandest of dis- 
coveries, and of the most important utilizations of natural laws in 
behalf of the interests of human life. How simple seems the 
recognition of the law of gravitation and the extension of this law 
to the planetary system! The applications of the expansive force 
of steam in mechanics appear to-day as simple as those of water- 
power. At the present time, telegraphy is not more wonderful 
than were the phenomena of electro-galvanism half a century 
ago. This train of reflection arises in thinking of the discovery of 
vaccination. If saving human lives be a criterion of the benefi- 
cent fruits of a discovery, there is none in the history of man- 
kind which will bear any comparison with that of vaccination. 
Prior to the promulgation of this discovery in 1798, small-pox 
was correctly called one of the greatest scourges of mankind. 
A late writer cites the following statistics in illustration of 
the fatality caused by this disease: “In England, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, seven to nine per cent. of 
all deaths were attributable to small-pox. In Berlin, from 1783 
to 1797, one-twelfth of the total mortality was due to the same. 
Junker computes the deaths occurring from small-pox in the 
year 1796, among the seven million inhabitants of Prussia, at 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and forty-six. In the eighteenth 
century, thirty thousand died annually of small-pox in France.” 
It was a proverb at that time: “ From small-pox and love but few 
remain free.” 

A vast diminution of the mortality from small-pox resulted 
from the discovery of vaccination. Sir James Simpson, writing 
in 1849, states that “during the latter half of the last century, 
thirty thousand individuals were computed to die annually of 
small-pox in England.” Dr. Gregory estimated the number at 
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about forty-five thousand. Dr. Haygarth calculated the propor- 
tion of deaths from this disease to amount annually to thirty- 
eight thousand in eight millions of inhabitants. In contrast with 
these statistics, according to Simpson, “ From the official returns 
of the Registrar-General, it appears that at the present time 
(1849) the number that perish annually of this same disease is 
reduced to less than ten thousand.” Quoting further from this 
author: “In England alone, therefore, the absolute mortality 
from small-pox is less by twenty thousand a year than it was 
half a century ago. If a similar rate of reduction in the number 
of deaths from small-pox holds good—as we have every reason to 
believe is the case—in the other kingdoms of Europe, then, out 
of the two hundred and twenty millions of people that inhabit 
this quarter of the globe, four hundred thousand or five hundred 
thousand fewer die now of small-pox than, with a similar popula- 
tion, would have died from this malady fifty years ago.” The 
author adds that, according to this rate of computation, “ there 
are preserved in Europe during a single half-century a number 
of lives greater in amount than the whole existing population of 
Great Britain.” “During the long European wars connected with 
and following the French revolution, it has been calculated that 
five or six millions of human lives were lost. In Europe, vaccina- 
tion has already (1849) preserved from death a greater number 
of human beings than were sacrificed during these wars.” It is 
not necessary further to adduce facts to substantiate the state- 
ment that, of all past discoveries, vaccination is beyond the reach 
of comparison when its effect upon the mortality from one of the 
most loathsome of diseases is considered; nor is it necessary, in 
connection with the beneficent effect of this discovery, to refer to 
an exemption from the permanent imprint of the disease on 
those whom it does not kill. 

Looking pack upon the discovery of vaccination, it has the 
appearance of a very simple affair. Edward Jenner, appren- 
ticed to a surgeon in Gloucestershire, heard a young country- 
woman remark to his master that she could not take the small- 
pox, for she had had cow-pox. He was then a youth. At the 
age of twenty-one he went to London, and for two years he was 
the pupil of John Hunter, and a member of his household. 
Under the superintendence of that great man Jenner became, 
in the language of one of his biographers, “an expert anatomist, 
a sound pathologist, a careful experimenter, and a good natu- 
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ralist.” Returning to his native town as a surgical practitioner, 
the casual remark of the country-woman years before led him to 
inquire into the grounds for her statement. The expectation of 
scientific results, doubtless, often precedes their development. It 
appears to have been so in this instance, for he mentioned, in a 
letter to Hunter, his supposition that cow-pox, communicated to 
man by inoculation, might be preventive of small-pox, and got, 
in reply, these pithy words: “Don’t think, but try.” Jenner 
tried. Mark how simple the procedure in what has been called 
“a masterpiece of medical induction.” He had but to ascertain 
that, in a certain number of instances, they who had contracted 
—by milking—a local affection from the udder of the cow, were 
insusceptible to the contagious miasm of small-pox; that the 
particular affection in the cow which gave this protection was 
indicated by a characteristic vesicle; that by inoculation with the 
liquid contents of this vesicle the affection was produced in man ; 
and, finally, that they to whom cow-pox had been thus commu- 
nicated were rendered thereby incapable of having small-pox by 
inoculation with the virus of that disease. 

How natural and easy does it now seem to have ascertained 
these points! Yet it took Jenner twenty years to accumulate 
data sufficient for him to venture upon the publication of his 
discovery! Jenner’s modesty is shown by the title of his publi- 
cation, namely: ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variole Vaccine: a Disease Discovered in some of the Western 
Counties of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by 
the Name of Cow-pox.” It is noteworthy that this publication, 
embracing the facts on which his discovery was based, consisted 
of only about ten thousand words. 

Vaccination for a time encountered intense prejudice and 
virulent opposition. Jenner, who went to London after the 
publication of his discovery, was unable for three months to find 
any person on whom he could exhibit to his medical brethren 
the vaccine disease. Some eminent physicians protested against 
it. The reigning king, George the Third, was supplicated to 
suppress the practice after it had made some headway. An anti- 
vaccination society was formed, and an appeal made to the public 
to second “efforts in supporting the cause of humanity against 
cow-pox injuries.” Alleged deaths from cow-pox were published 
in the mortality bills of London. Society was warned against 
the danger of introducing “ beastly diseases,” which were likely 
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to be transmitted to posterity for ages. It was asserted that the 
mental character would be imbruted, and instances were related 
of persons, after vaccination, “ coughing like cows” and “ bellow- 
ing like bulls.” Theological objections were raised. It was 
argued that “small-pox is a visitation from God, but the cow-pox 
is produced by presumptuous, impious men; the former Heaven 
ordained, but the latter is a daring and profane violation of our 
holy religion.” The practice was stigmatized as “a gross viola- 
tion of religion, morality, law, and humanity.” Instances 
occurred in which persons who had submitted to vaccination 
were mobbed. Its introduction into this country was attended 
with similar difficulties. The writer of this article believes that 
his father, Dr. Joseph Henshaw Flint, then a medical student, 
was the first person vaccinated on this side of the Atlantic; and, 
to avoid trouble, the vaccination was performed with great 
secrecy by Dr. Waterhouse, who procured the virus from Jenner. 

This early prejudice and opposition did not long continue, 
but, strange to say, within late years, some of the objections 
which had become obsolete have been revived. Conceited igno- 
ramuses have called in question the beneficence of vaccination ; 
and efforts have been made to excite not only distrust of its 
efficacy as a measure of protection against small-pox, but a feeling 
of hostility toward it. Compulsory vaccination has been resisted 
as an invasion of natural rights. A spirit of antagonism is not 
confined wholly to the ignorant. For the most part, however, 
they who, as it would seem, should know better, belong to the 
eredulous class who. believe that views conflicting with those held 
by the medical faculty express new truths which the latter, from 
professional bias or jealousy, refuse to acknowledge. If I mis- 
take not, modern opponents of vaccination who give any thought 
to the subject are chiefly among those who suppose that the minds 
of medical men are held in a kind of bondage to traditional 
doctrines and authoritative opinions, which constitute an insur- 
mountable barrier against a liberal and untrammeled exercise of 
judgment. There are persons, and their number is not small, 
who are ready to adopt, without either opportunity or desire for 
investigation, heterodox principles in medicine for the reason 
that they are so, assuming that they who make-it the business of 
their lives to endeavor to ascertain the truth in this department 
of knowledge are the least likely to find it. It would be easy to 
show that this is not an exaggerated statement. 
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What has the experience of the eighty years which have 
elapsed since Jenner’s discovery taught, respecting vaccination ? 
This question may be answered fairly in a few words. 

Jenner evidently thought that a single successful vaccination 
would prove as permanently and completely protective against 
small-pox as variolation or an inoculation with the virus of the 
latter disease. Experience has taught otherwise. Vaccination 
has not always proved completely preventive, and the protection 
which may be complete for a time eventually diminishes. It seems 
to have been established that the protective efficacy of cow-pox has 
decreased since the time of Jenner, and it is a logical inference 
that the decrease is due to its transmission from subject to sub- 
ject for a series of years; in other words, the so-called long- 
humanized vaccine virus has deteriorated. These facts Jenner 
could not have foreseen. Had he been able to foresee, he 
would probably have been less sanguine than he was in the 
expectation that small-pox might be driven out of existence by 
vaccination. It is true that when vaccination fails as a prevent- 
ive measure, it modifies small-pox so as to render it almost 
harmless as regards both danger to life and the visible marks of 
the disease. But these advantages are in a measure neutralized 
by the fact that the contagion from cases modified by vaccina- 
tion, or, as it is called, varioloid, is as capable of producing the 
disease in a severe form as that derived from the severest 
eases of small-pox; and, moreover, the dissemination of the 
disease is sometimes promoted by mild cases of varioloid which 
are overlooked, or mistaken for another disease, namely, varicella. 

Experience, however, teaches the way to overcome the difficul- 
ties just mentioned, in the first place by means of revaccinations. 
The existence of a susceptibility to the contagion of small-pox 
is easily tested by revaccination, and, if the susceptibility exist, 
it is thereby for a certain period extinguished. The average 
length of time during which exemption from the disease is secured 
by a single vaccination is not yet determined. The period un- 
doubtedly varies in different persons within wide limits. In 
order to render security as complete as possible, the intervals 
between revaccinations should not be too long. Too frequent 
revaccinations are not objectionable. It is a safe rule not to 
allow a longer interval than five years. 

In the second place, there is reason to believe that the substi- 
tution of the so-called animal or bovine virus, for the long- 
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humanized virus, will afford, for a time at least, security against 
deterioration. It is but lately that the importance of a renewal 
of the virus from the cow has been considered. That the bovine 
virus is more effective than the long-humanized virus is certain. 
It remains to be ascertained by the experience of future years 
whether its preventive efficacy is more persistent, and whether 
the transmission from animal to animal will, in the course of 
time, lead to its deterioration. 

The use of the bovine virus has the recommendation of obvi- 
ating the objection to vaccination on the ground of a liability to 
the communication of human diseases. The risk is small, but it 
is unequivocal. There is no foundation for the popular notion 
that there is danger from virus taken from subjects with feeble 
constitutions, and still less for the idea entertained by some that 
mental qualities may be communicated; but it is certain that 
vaccination has been a means of contracting a specific disease 
other than cow-pox. It is a natural suspicion that diseases 
occurring coincidently with, or subsequent to, vaccinia, are 
attributable to the latter, but, as a rule, the connection is purely 
accidental. All occasion for apprehension on the score of acquir- 
ing human diseases is obviated if the virus be taken from the 
heifer; and this is a source of much relief to the physician, as 
well as to his patients. Unwarrantable suspicions of impurity 
in vaccine virus have often been the cause of injustice toward 
medical men. Our country owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Henry A. Martin for the importation, in 1870, of virus from a case 
of spontaneous cow-pox, discovered in Beaugency, France, in 1866, 
and perpetuated through successive inoculations in heifers, under 
the sanction of the French Academy of Medicine, and with the 
aid of the French Government. The virus from this stock has 
been distributed throughout our country, and is now generally 
used instead of the humanized virus. 

Will small-pox ever be blotted out of the list of existing dis- 
eases?’ We can imagine the supreme happiness with which 
Jenner entertained this expectation. Contrast his feelings with 
the exultation of a world-conqueror! The fulfillment of Jenner’s 
expectation is among the possibilities. It can be fulfilled only by 
extending to the whole human race the security to be afforded by 
vaccination and revaccinations. This cannot be done except by 
the diffusion of knowledge of the subject, and by Governmental 
power. Vaccination and revaccinations must be made every- 
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where compulsory. If they who resist their enforcement were 
alone the victims of the disease, society could afford to let them 
die “as the fool dieth.” The question is whether society shall 
suffer on account of their folly. The right of society to protect 
itself in this matter is as clear as that of placing under restraint 
a homicidal maniac. 

Meanwhile, cases of small-pox must be effectually isolated, 
and thorough measures of disinfection employed, under the diree- 
tion of intelligent health-officers clothed with authority sufficient 
to enforce their regulations. The disease may in this way be 
“stamped out” whenever and wherever it makes its appearance. 

The practicability of stamping out small-pox was demonstrated 
a few years since in New York. In the winter and spring of 
1877, the disease prevailed largely in that city. Efficient measures 
for vaccination, revaccination, the isolation of cases, and disin- 
fection were pursued under the direction of the Health Board. 
The result was that from June, 1877, until April, 1879, not a 
single case occurred. During this period, a few cases escaped 
quarantine and were introduced into the city, but without com- 
munication of the disease to others. This result, and the brilliant 
achievement of stamping out epidemic cholera in 1866 and 1867, 
show what may be accomplished by sanitary science in the hands 
of those who, in addition to scientific qualifications, possess exee- 
utive ability, together with adequate means and legal authority 
for carrying out efficiently preventive measures. The public 
will by and by come to an appreciation of how much of life and 
of property is to be saved by proper laws and organizations for 
the protection of public health. The glory of having triumphed 
over an invisible and deadly foe in the form of an epidemic 
disease is less conspicuous, but vastly more real, than that of 
the successful warrior. All honor to the past and present 
members of the New York Metropolitan Board of Health for 
their able and valuable services, which have been rendered with- 
out much approbation or encouragement from those for whom 
they have labored! 

AUSTIN FLINT. 








THE RIGHT TO REGULATE RAILWAY CHARGES. 


A VAGUE notion prevails, even among educated men, that a cor- 
poration is in some sort an instrumentality of the Government, 
and is by its very nature possessed of certain undefined attributes 
of sovereignty, by virtue of which it has immunities, and may do 
many acts entirely beyond the reach of an individual. Every 
day we see railroads commit wrongs that the private citizen 
would not dare attempt, while the officers of the law, dazzled by 
the stupendous proportions of the property and labor wielded 
by these corporations, perform their duty with the cringing 
servility of a constable who serves a writ upon his king. It is 
within bounds to say that our modern railroad president, 
operating three thousand miles of track and working twenty 
thousand men, all in uniform, labors under the mischievous 
hallucination that he is part and parcel of the Government, and 
represents in his person no inconsiderable part of the sover- 
eignty of the State. We propose to correct this pernicious 
mistake. A simple illustration will remove a wide-spread 
misapprehension: Suppose that two companies are formed to 
build a hotel; twenty men associated as a partnership, and 
twenty other men associated as a corporation,—what is the 
difference between the powers of the two? It is imperatively 
necessary to dispel the wild notions prevalent among laymen, 
and to popularize an accurate conception of what is imported by 
this term. 

Corporate association is simply an improvement upon, and a 
substitute for, partnership. A corporation is “a body consist- 
ing of one or more natural persons, established by law, and 
continued by a succession of members.” The charter is simply 
a statute, which invests a person with certain six powers called 
“the corporate faculties ””—namely, the power to act by a corpo- 
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rate name, to have succession, a common seal, etc. As the 
ancient contentions between the Crown and certain English 
cities inculeated many principles respecting the immunities and 
powers of governmental corporations, which principles are 
entirely foreign to this discussion, it will relieve the confusion 
to discriminate between public and private corporations. A 
public corporation is an instrumentality of the Government, as 
a city or town, and every corporation which is not public is 
private, as lyceums, factories, railroads, etc. It is unnecessary 
to examine the powers and immunities of a public corporation, 
because we are only concerned with private bodies, such as 
lyceum companies, railroad companies, ete. 

As soon as we attain a clear-cut idea of what is imputed by 
the term corporation ; as soon as we comprehend that it means 
simply a body endowed with certain six faculties, not possessed 
by a natural person, and with these faculties only; as soon as 
we understand that the mere possession of these six powers con- 
stitutes that legal entity called “a corporation,” then we are 
prepared to recognize the bearing and full force of the proposi- 
tion that if a railroad company has any other immunity or 
power not possessed by a lyceum, such other immunity or 
power is due solely to the fact that the legislature has given to 
it some particular right which is in addition to the corporate 
faculties. Hence, these private corporations, such as lyeeums and 
factories, which have only the six faculties, are easily separated 
from those other private corporations, such as bridges, railroads, 
and ferries, which have the faculties and also certain additional 
powers. The charter of a company of the first class contains a 
single clause—a grant of the six faculties; the charter of a 
company of the second class consists of two distinct parts: (1) a 
grant of the faculties—namely, a clause creating the corporation ; 
and (2) a clause giving the body so created power to do certain 
specified acts, which cannot be lawfully done without legislative 
authority. 

It is familiar knowledge that there are many things that the 
private citizen may not do. He cannot obstruct the highway 
of a river or blockade a street; but the Government may, and, in 
fact, often does, give to an individual a right to do one or the 
other of these acts. Suppose the legislature authorizes a bridge 
from Washington city to the Virginia shore; as ships could not 
pass, the Georgetown wharf-owner would be ruined, and ruined 
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without redress, because the bridge-builder only exercises a power 
conferred by the Government.* Now, observe the difference 
between the powers of this bridge-builder and the powers of his 
neighbor: the latter is not possessed of this right to obstruct the 
highway. It is obvious that a grant of the common corporate 
faculties would not authorize this bridge, and it is also obvious 
that the legislature will give such a right as this as freely to an 
individual as to a corporation; hence, to simplify the discussion, 
we observe that an inquiry into the right of the sovereign to 
regulate railroad charges does not involve a consideration of the 
corporate faculties, but that the same issue exactly would be pre- 
sented if the prerogative rights which have been given to rail- 
roads had been given to an individual instead of to a corporation ; 
in other words, as regards the question before us, the railroad 
occupies precisely the status of an individual to whom the Gov- 
ernment has given a power to exercise certain of the prerogative 
rights. 

In order, therefore, to determine the powers and immunities 
of a railroad, we must ascertain the nature, character, and extent 
of the several prerogative rights with which they are invested ; 
and this requires us to develop a distinction between public and 
individual property. There is a palpable difference between the 
property of the Government and the property of the citizen. 
There are many items of property which belong to the Govern- 
ment—to the people at large, as distinguished from that owned 
by individuals. We may enumerate, as examples, the right to 
obstruct a highway—the bed of a navigable river; the right to 
take private property for the use of the community. The right 
to take toll is a very valuable and a very common item of public 
property. And some of these items are of great value. The 
right to obstruct Broadway with a railroad will sell for more 
money than any ten thousand acres of land in the valley of 
Virginia. 

This distinction between public and individual property must 
not be confounded with the difference between ownership by the 
Government and ownership by a citizen. A horse which belongs 
to the state is spoken of as public property, and when owned by 


* The wharf is valuable only because the owner, confiding in the wisdom 
and integrity of the legislature, does not believe it will exercise its discretion 
unwisely or capriciously—does not believe it will authorize the highway to 
be obstructed. 
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a citizen, as private property ; but it always belongs to the class 
designated as individual property. So a franchise may become 
private,—viz., may be owned by a citizen,—but it belongs, none 
the less, to the class called public property. 

It is easy to define with strict accuracy the nature, character, 
and extent of each one of these several items of public property, 
because the limits of either of them may be marked out with as 
much precision as the boundaries of a farm. For example: if 
we analyze that estate in the Government called the right to 
obstruct a highway, we readily perceive a very characteristic 
boundary, or limitation—namely, such a right must be so exercised 
as will, in the judgment of the sovereign, best attain the objects 
for which the highway was created; viz., the right is, and must 
ever remain, subject to be regulated, as to its use, by the sov- 
ereign. This continuing governmental control, which, like a 
division-fence between neighbors, separates public from individ- 
ual property, is the essential principle of the estate. If it be 
taken away, the very nature of the estate is changed, and a new 
and a different estate will be created, which will be a prodigy 
entirely unknown to our scheme of civil polity. 

If we fairly comprehend the nature and extent of this item 
of public property while it is in the hands of the Government, 
then we readily understand that its nature and extent are not 
altered, in the slightest particular, by the circumstance that it has 
been given to an individual, precisely as the boundaries of the 
farm remain the same after a sale. 

We shall not enumerate the several items of public property ; 
it is sufficient to remark that if a right cannot be legally exercised 
by a citizen unless and until he first obtains a gift of such right 
from the Government, and if, after such gift, the right continues 
subject to the supervision and regulation of the sovereign, then 
it belongs to the class under consideration. 

Waiving an examination of that judicial reasoning which has 
departed from correct principle and which seems to establish 
certain conclusions different from the results of this paper, we 
may remark that many decisions, in apparent conflict with the 
views here advanced, rest upon a distinction between the acts of 
the Government as a curporation and its acts as a sovereign.* 
When the Government buys a horse or makes a contract, it acts 


*U. 8. v. Maurice, 2 Brock., 2 Greenleaf’s Cruise, 67. 
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simply as a corporation; but when it changes the law, or regu- 
lates the use of an item of public property which is in the hands 
of a citizen, it acts as a sovereign. If this dual existence of the 
Government be fairly comprehended, if its functions in the one 
capacity be properly distinguished from its functions in the 
other, we shall not be embarrassed by the proposition that the 
state, acting as a corporation, may stipulate in regard to its 
future conduct. In fact, if the subject matter of the stipulation 
be an item of individual property, the questions which arise are 
entirely foreign to the present discussion. 

We come, then, to inquire which items of public property have 
been given to railroads, and it is sufficient for our purpose to 
observe only two of them: (1) the eminent domain and (2) the 
right to take toll. These estates are entirely distinct and have 
very different metes and bounds; they have only two character- 
istics in common: neither can be exercised by a citizen without 
@ special and express grant from the Government, and they are 
both under the continuing control of the sovereign. 

In respect to the eminent domain, it is sufficient to remark 
that a railroad cannot possibly claim under this franchise any 
other power than simply a right to acquire for the use of the com- 
munity, against the will of the owner, such private property as is 
demanded by the public convenience. But let it be always 
remembered, as a fundamental canon, that not even the sovereign 
himself can take private property for private use. 

This discussion, then, must turn upon an analysis of that 
ancient and well-known item of public property called the fran- 
chise of charging toll—namely, the right to exact a price for the 
use of property which belongs to the community. 

The vulgar mistake is to suppose that a railroad may regulate 
its charges upon those “ business principles” practiced by a 
citizen in the conduct of his personal affairs. These corpora- 
tions, of late years, proceed on the radically false assumption 
that, in exercising this franchise, they are dealing with an item 
of individual property which is to be managed with an eye 
single to the pecuniary advancement of the stockholders; whereas, 
in fact, the road must be conducted and the charges regulated in 
such a manner as will, in the judgment of the.sovereign, best 
promote the purposes for which it was created—to furnish a 
convenient means of transportation. The emolument of the 
corporation must be subordinated to this consideration. The 
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modern railroad rule is to make the freight as high as the traffic 
will bear ; the legal rule is to make the toll reasonable. It would 
seem that the railroad officials have an idea that they have pur- 
chased from the sovereign a right to distress, oppress—to ruin 
the community—if, in their judgment, such distress and ruin will 
enrich the corporation, and that the price paid for this most 
stupendous right was their obligation to furnish a new (private) 
road. But this view is based upon two theories, both fundament- 
ally wrong: (1) That the money paid by a customer is a remuner- 
ation for the use of private property (whereas it is strictly and 
emphatically a toll), and (2) that the amount of their charge is to 
be fixed by stipulation between the corporation and its customer, 
as individuals bargain about the price of private property. The 
fallacy of these theories is apparent. It will be carefully remem- 
bered that, as regards the matter under discussion, the company 
stands upon precisely the same footing as an individual common 
carrier, to whom the Government has given the two franchises 
of charging toll and eminent domain. 

But, to separate each step of this analysis, we observe that a 
railroad corporation acts in a double capacity. The term railroad 
involves and presents to the mind two very different things—it is 
both a highway and a common carrier. A vast deal of confusion 
has arisen from overlooking this double function of a railroad. 
As a road, it is subject to the same principles of law as 
a street or river, and its functions as a highway must be 
distinguished from its obligations as a carrier. No embarrass- 
ment arises from the fact that the same thing is both road and 
carrier. A turnpike company may run a stage-coach, and we 
may imagine a turnpike which is not used except by vehicles 
owned by the company, and in such ease the coach and the road 
taken together would constitute the highway.* It is this uniting 
in one thing (person ?) two distinct functions that makes up the 
railroad. For, be it observed, the first scheme was that one com- 
pany would furnish the road and another the cars. 

Now, long before the invention of railroads, the principles of 
law applicable to carriers, and to highways, and to the franchise 
of charging toll, were firmly settled and well understood. Not 


* An inventor proposes to substitute for pavements “‘the moving side- 
walk.” <A platform, attached to an endless chain, is to extend the length of 
@ square and be kept in constant motion. This contrivance is both highway 
and carrier. 
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only so, but these principles had been frequently applied to 
eanals, bridges, ferries, turnpikes, ete. And we say that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to distinguish between those principles and the 
rules of law which should be applied to railroads. The applica- 
tion is new, but the principles are the same, and the effect of 
those principles must be the same on railroads that it was on 
canals, bridges, ete. 

A common carrier — viz., a person who prosecutes the business 
of transportation—is bound to carry, for a reasonable price, 
every one who offers. He has no more right than his customer 
to decide what is reasonable, because, if he may make his charge 
unreasonable, the effect is the same as to give him a right to 
refuse to carry. The law is, that the carrier shall name his price 
at his peril; if unreasonable, the customer is entitled to damages 
precisely as if he captiously refused to carry.* Whether a charge 
be reasonable is emphatically a judicial question; but, as it is 
competent for the legislature to furnish to the courts rules of 
evidence, statutes prescribing the maximum charges for common 
carriers are regarded simply as a legislative declaration of the 
amount to be considered as reasonable; namely, the schedule of 
rates is a mere rule of evidence, and, as a matter of course, sub- 
ject to the future discretion of the sovereign, + but obligatory upon 
the courts as a rule of evidence. It is evident that such legislation 
does not make a contract between the carrier and state that the 
tariff shall not be changed. 

Toll is a charge exacted for the use of property which belongs 
to the community. A road-bed acquired (taken from its owner) 
by an exercise of eminent domain belongs to the community. A 
street which has been dedicated is owned by the public, and every 
one has precisely the same right to use it that he has to travel, in 
his own boat, upon a navigable river. We are not perplexed 
about our right to travel the river, because it was never the 
subject of private ownership; and yet, after the dedication, as 
respects the ownership of the community, there is no difference 
between the river and the street. When he has made a dedica- 
tion, the original owner has no more interest in the street than a 
stranger to the title; and this is so, although he acquired the land 


* See subject discussed by Green, J. Brown v. Adams, 15 West Virginia. 


+ Such statutes are frequent. Bac, Abr. Carriers, D. Munn v. Dlinois, 
4 Otto. 
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by a large expenditure of private capital. Every one understands 
that he cannot erect a toll-gate on a highway without legislative 
authority, and yet the Government often grants the right to exact 
toll on a public road. Now, although it is sometimes difficult to 
determine whether there has been a dedication, yet, in the case of 
the railroad, there can be no controversy; every fact necessary 
to establish the dedication is admitted; the single circumstance 
that the land was acquired by eminent domain is, of itself, con- 
clusive. Hence we have this question: If the legislature grants 
the right to erect a gate across the Hudson River and take toll from 
all who pass, and the grantee, at his private expense, erect such 
gate, whether the schedule of rates mentioned in the statute may 
be modified by subsequent legislation? It must be remembered 
such a statute would consist of two clauses: (1) the gift of the 
franchise and (2) a legislative declaration of the amount of toll 
to be considered reasonable. Concentrating, then, our attention 
on this second clause, the discussion is narrowed. The purpose 
of the clause being to protect the community against excessive 
tolls, different forms of expression have been employed, and the 
question is presented whether, in respect to the right of the sov- 
ereign to alter the rates at the (supposed) gate across the Hudson, 
there is a difference between the legal effect of these several 
forms of expression: “The tolls shall be reasonable”;* “The 
tolls shall not exceed such rates as may be prescribed by the 
county court”; “The tolls shall not exceed ten cents for a man 
and five cents for a horse.” This question must be answered with 
reference to the gate on the river; and, if the change of expres- 
sion does not alter the legal effect,—if the same legislative intent 
is exhibited in each instance,—then we present the question 
whether the language, “the tolls shall be reasonable,” makes a 
contract between the state and the grantee that the rates, which 
happen to be reasonable to-day, shall never be modified ? 

This point has never been decided. In the present state of 
the decisions, it is perfectly consistent for the court to hold that 
the gift of the right to demand toll is a contract, but the 
schedule is a rule of evidence, and, being such, subject to the 
discretion of the Government, acting not as a corporation but as 


* The language of a grant in 1318, Pim v. Curell, 6 Mee. and Wels.; 
and a similar grant in 1629, Juxton v. Thornhill, Cro. Chas. See old cases 
collected, Stamford v. Pawlett, 1 Cromp. and J.; Free Fishers v. Gann, 20 
C. B. N. S. 
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a sovereign. Again, the question whether one legislature may 
tie the: hands of another is not involved, because, having deter- 
mined the limitations which hedge about the estate while held by 
the Government, we are bound to recognize the same limitations 
when it is given toa citizen. A controversy about the boundaries 
of a farm does not involve the question whether the ancestor 
may bind his heir by a warranty of title. 

Then, to bring this inquiry home to the vital issue that now 
confronts the people of this country, has the sovereign the 
right (legal and moral) to regulate railroad charges? It is usual 
for the charter to declare: “ It shall be lawful for said railroad 
company to erect toll-gates every ten miles, and to demand not 
exceeding ten cents per ton per mile for transporting commodi- 
ties.”* This inquiry must be conducted under the influence of 
the principle that “‘ grants by the Government are to be con- 
strued strictly against the grantee and in ease of the public.”t 
It must be conducted in the light of the historic fact that this 
power has always been freely exercised over the rates at bridges, 
ferries, turnpikes, ete., and it must also be conducted in full view 
of the fact that the same reason, law, and practical necessity 
apply to the charges of railroads as to those of a common 
varrier. But there is another consideration which, when the 
court comes to pass upon this question, will receive particular 
and special weight : though the grant of the franchise itself be a 
contract, yet when a railroad charter is construed by the general 
intent of that legislation which runs back “ beyond memory,” 
and by principles aptly called “the fundamentals of the com- 
mon law,” there is nothing of the essence of contract imported by 
the schedule of rates. 

Having reached the conclusion that it is competent for the 
Government to control the charges of railroads, perhaps it may 
stimulate intelligent action to suggest, very briefly, the practical 
application of the views here advanced. The sooner our rail- 
road managers learn to take a correct view of this subject, the 
better it will be for those interested in the securities of these 
corporations. As the amount of tell is within the discretion of 
the sovereign, the aim should be to make that discretion as wise, 


* Petersburg R. R. Va. Acts 1830. B. & O. R. R. Va. Acts 1839. 

t This maxim is as old as the common law. Charles R. Br. v. Warren Br. 
xi. Pet. & 7 Pick. Perrine v. Chespk. C. 9 How. Briggs v. Camden, 22 
~~ = 
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as intelligent, and as enlightened as possible. The people of this 
country will never abandon the time-honored doctrine of the 
common law, that toll must be reasonable, and the true danger is 
that the legislature, not being properly advised, will err in the 
wrong direction, and, by making the rates unreasonably low, 
paralyze this important branch of industry. Railroads have far 
more to fear from honest ignorance than from that enlightened 
statesmanship which proceeds on the principle that corporate 
emolument is subordinate to the public welfare; they have 
far more to fear from demagogues than from statesmen. It is 
an error to suppose that the millions invested in these works 
were so invested upon the untenable and mischievous hypoth 
esis that a foolish contract has subjected all the vast industries 
of this great country to the unrestrained and uncontrollable 
cupidity of irresponsible monopoly. On the contrary, capital, in 
this as in other cases, is trusted to the discretion of the sovereign ; 
and unless that discretion is debauched, unless integrity and 
intelligence are excluded from the public service, the confidence 
will not be deceived. Hence, railroads should discontinue their 
efforts to mislead the public mind and to corrupt the ballot-box. 
The politicians whom they are now using do not deserve, and will 
never obtain, public confidence, because such men are not actuated 
by principle, or stimulated by the courage of conviction. But, 
acting on the theory that the public welfare is the first consid- 
eration, they should publish in good faith full and reliable infor- 
mation as to their earnings and expenses, to the end that the 
people may come to a right understanding of what tolls are 
reasonable and what are not. There is in this country an under- 
current of conservative reason which is brimful of honesty and 
good faith, and railroad men must learn to trust it. 
J. M. Mason. 











PREHISTORIC MAN IN AMERICA, 


No SUBJECT in recent times has developed a larger or more 
active class of workers, or can lay claim to a more voluminous 
series of publications, than that pertaining to prehistoric man. 
Every nation working in science has added its contributors, and 
these contributors have generally been drawn from a class 
already trained in methods of scientific research. 

So rapid has been the growth of the study of prehistoric 
man, that every student recalls its infancy, and its advance to a 
vigorous science. He remembers the dread experienced at the 
thought of impeaching the clearly defined record of Genesis, 
and he recalls with impatience how long it was before the evi- 
dence which had been gathering for a century could command a 
hearing. Collections had been slowly accumulating, though 
lying dormant and dusty on museum shelves, and their records, 
unpublished, suddenly came into notice, and with a prodigality 
of- material and data in numberless hands, the elements were 
ready out of which rose the new science of archeology. 

So fully imbued were men’s minds with the idea of the recent 
and historical origin of the human race, that no possible interest 
could be excited in what purported to be the evidences of a pre- 
adamite people. In vain did archeologists offer their evidences 
of the high antiquity of man. Their discoveries were treated 
with incredulity, and their arguments rejected as worthless. A 
memoir read by Mr. Vivian before the Geological Society of 
London was considered too improbable for publication. The 
massive authority of Cuvier, who denied the possibility of man’s 
existence anterior to those animals which live to-day, prevented 
the acceptance of Dr. Schmerling’s remarkable discoveries in the 
Belgium caves. 
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Unquestioned acceptance of the Mosaic cosmogony has not 
only prevented the earlier development of this science, but it has 
caused the loss of a mass of evidence which can never be 
restored. Discoveries have been suppressed, false interpreta- 
tions have been put upon others, valuable material has been 
ignored or lost, and in one way and another the study of man’s 
early existence has been thwarted up to very recent years. 

The sudden and wonderful growth of the study of man’s 
high antiquity has been wholly due, not to the evidences,—for 
these had been despairingly thrust before the learned societies to 
be again and again rejected,—but to the rapid acceptance of those 
rational views which recognize man’s origin from the animals 
below him. 

Once it came to be fully believed that man was not only a 
mammal in the sense that systematists had recognized him to 
be, but a species of mammal among hundreds of other mam- 
mals, who, with them, had some common ancestry, and the 
study of archeology assumed the rank of an inductive science. A 
short time has seen the formation of imposing societies, many of 
them highly endowed ; of magnificent museums, devoted exclu- 
sively to the preservation and exhibition of objects pertaining to 
this science; the publication of anthropological journals and 
transactions, and, above all, the production of a large number of 
popular illustrated works, which bring the science to the compre- 
hension of the general reader. 

It is quite necessary to understand all this to comprehend the 
amazing growth of a study which should have interested the 
race centuries ago. At the outset, the term prehistoric man 
was looked upon as applying to a people who lived before the 
dawn of recorded history—a people who lived, not in any hypo- 
thetical Eden, but, among other places, in the valleys of France 
and the caves of Belgium and England. 

So limited was his area, and so apparently similar were all his 
rude characteristics, that for a time no further subdivision was 
necessary. A few years ago, comparatively speaking, his high 
antiquity and wide distribution over the face of the earth was 
not dreamed of. No account was taken of any possible geolog- 
ical changes having occurred since his appearance. It was 
enough to assert, with more or less positiveness, that his remains 
were synchronous with those of a few extinct species of mam- 
mals, That the contours of the land and ocean boundaries were 
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essentially the same for prehistoric man as for his historic 
descendants, could not for a moment be doubted. That during 
man’s early reign the English Channel and Irish Sea had no 
existence, and an uninterrupted sweep of forest extended from 
the regions of Paris and London and across and beyond Ireland, 
far out to the present one-hundred-fathom line, no one dreamed 
of conceiving. 

In the light of this knowledge, it is instructive to quote Dr. 
Wilson’s words in his “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.” In refer- 
ence to the Scottish aboriginal traces he says: “ There is one cer- 
tain point in this inquiry into primitive arts which the British 
antiquary possesses over all others, and from which he can 
start without fear of error. From our insular position it is 
unquestionable that the first colonist of the British Isles 
must have been able to construct some kind of a boat, and 
have possessed sufficient knowledge of navigation to steer his 
course through the open sea.” Such were the positive and 
emphatic utterances of a writer who, in his recent valuable 
work on prehistoric man, in referring to this very passage con- 
fesses that this was ‘ho certain postulate after all, and who 
recognizes the profound geological changes which have taken 
place since paleolithic man first chipped the rude stone celts 
whose imperishable characters give us our only clue to his 
existence. 

The hypothesis of geological changes of any magnitude being 
excluded, it was impossible at that time to grasp the true import of 
rude chipped flints deeply buried in river-gravel. Just as soon as 
the early remains could be looked upon as veritable fossils,—the 
name sounded so ancient,—to be studied in precisely the same 
way, and with the application of the same methods of reasoning as 
were brought to bear upon the remains of a paleotherium from the 
tertiary, or upon an ammonite from the Jura, then, and not till 
then, could his high antiquity be realized. And not until rude 
stone implements from the river-gravels and similar deposits 
were brought to light in France, Portugal, Germany, Brazil, 
India, New Jersey, and other widely separated countries, was the 
inconceivably long duration of man upon the earth acknowledged. 
The recognition of these evidences has been, and is at this time, 
hampered and retarded by a rigid and almost ridiculous scrutiny 
of every object bearing upon this subject. The study of other 
fossil mammals goes on unimpeded. Professors Marsh and Cope 
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collect their fossils and assign them to their proper geological 
horizons unchallenged save by the hostile Indian. The archeol- 
ogist, on the contrary, has (for his best good it must be confessed) 
standing over him one set of critics, generally theological, who 
deny his facts, or call his evidences spurious. He is belabored by 
another set, generally theological also, who claim for man pecul- 
iarities which separate him from all considerations which would 
apply to other mammals below him. By another set still, who, 
ignoring the doctrine of probabilities, are ready to call every 
skull, or other remains showing quadrumanous features, abnor- 
mal or pathological. Thus, the ape-like skull of the Neanderthal 
eave was looked upon as a synostotic cranium. The extreme 
improbability that, in these frequently occurring and widely dis- 
tributed cases, only idiotic or abnormal forms should come to 
light, never seems to trouble these critics. 

While the general acceptance of the theory of man’s origin 
from the lower animals has induced the present activity in arche- 
ological research, it is equally true that the study has contributed 
valuable evidence to the general correctness of Darwin’s views. 

The divisions of the tertiary, though artificial, are recognized 
by the varying percentages of the species of mollusks which are 
now extinct. If we are fortunate enough to get the remains of 
the very early man—not his works, but his bones—we shall, 
in the same way, estimate his degree of savagery and bestial 
features, and, possibly, his age, by the proportion of those char- 
acters which are not only outgrown by man at the present day, 
but which bring the widely diverging lines of man and the apes 
a little closer. 

Now, as we have to do with the remains of man, not in the 
beds of the tertiary, where superposition is well established, but 
with his remains found in modified drift, river-gravels, and other 
rocks, whose age and synchronism are so difficult to establish, it 
would seem that here the trained osteologist must take up the 
investigation. 

The recognized sequence of rude stone implements, polished 
implements, bronze, and iron, while holding good for limited 
areas, becomes of less value for larger fields when it is known 
that tribes with rude stone implements are existing to-day. A 
few hundred years ago the European combated with gunpowder 
the inhabitants of a vast continent who belonged to the neo- 
lithic age. 
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It is assumed by archeologists of great repute that since, in 
Europe, pleistocene deposits have yielded only the rudest of 
worked stone, therefore in no deposits older than the pleistocene 
can we expect to find evidences of a more primitive workmanship. 
This postulate may be admitted in regard to certain parts of 
Europe, for nothing more primitive than the rude celts can be 
imagined. Before this time, man, in that region at least, must 
have used natural fragments of stone and sticks, and even the 
faculty to use these indicates an advance far above his pro- 
genitors, who had not yet acquired this facility. 

It is again assumed that since man is the most highly special- 
ized mammal, it is not conceivable that he could have lived in 
the upper and middle tertiaries, because, of a large number of 
mammals living at that time, the species, and lower down the 
genera and families, are extinct; and, therefore, man, so far 
above these in organization, must have come in at a later date. 
On the other hand, it does not seem improbable that the single 
living species of man may be the sole survivor of a number of 
fossil species, and even genera, now extinct. Such a condition 
of things would find its parallel in many, if not in all, of the 
living species of mammals to-day who represent the survivors 
of a line of species and genera far back in the tertiary. 

In regard to the other assumption—that man is the most 
highly specialized mammal—we think even this is open to sugges- 
tive doubt. In that he possesses a highly convoluted brain, with 
all its capabilities and possibilities as we find him to-day, he 
certainly is highly specialized; but as a mammal—and only as a 
mammal must we regard him—he belongs to a more generalized 
type. If we consider him only in relation to those mammals 
nearest related to him, we find all his characters held by no one 
ape, and to find his resemblances one has to consult a variety of 
forms. His structural relations are found in the gorilla, chim- 
panzee, orang, gibbon, Simiada, and even in the half-apes, the 
lemuroids. It is true that most of his resemblances are with 
the higher apes, but these are not of sufficient weight to assure 
us that any of them are his progenitors. Indeed, if we care to 
credit such high authorities as Mortillet, Dr. Hamy, and others, 
man existed in the middle miocene associated with the first 
anthropoid ape, Dryopithicus, and in later beds still with Oreo- 
pithicus, which, according to Gervais, had affinities with the 
anthropoid apes, macaques, and baboons. 
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Professor Cope, in considering man’s relations to the tertiary 
mammals, says that “the mammals of the lower eocene exhibit a 
greater percentage of types that walk on the soles of their feet, 
while the successive periods exhibit an increasing number of 
those that walk on the toes, while the hoofed animals and ear- 
nivora of recent times nearly all have the heel high in the air, 
the principal exceptions being the elephant and bear families.” 
He then goes on to show the successive osteological changes 
of the foot from the earlier types to the later ones, through 
several lines of descent, and says: “ The relation of man to this 
history is highly interesting. Thus, in all generalized points, his 
limbs are those of a primitive type so common in the eocene. 
He is plantigrade; has five toes; separate tarsals and carpals ; 
short heel; flat astragalus, and neither hoofs nor claws, but 
something between the two; the bones of the forearm and leg 
are not so unequal as in the higher types, and remain entirely 
distinct from each other, and the ankle joint is not so perfect as 
in many of them. In his teeth his character is thoroughly prim- 
itive. ... His structural superiority consists solely in the 
complexity and size of the brain. A very important lesson is 
derived from these and kindred facts. The monkeys were antici- 
pated in the greater fields of the world’s activity by more power- 
ful rivals. The ancestors of the ungulates held the fields and 
the swamps, and the carnivora, driven by hunger, learned the 
arts and cruelties of the chase. The weaker ancestors of the 
quadrumana possessed neither speed nor weapons of offense or 
defense, and nothing but an arboreal life was left them, when 
they developed the prehensile powers of the feet. Their digestive 
system unspecialized, their food various, their life the price of 
ceaseless vigilance, no wonder that their inquisitiveness and 
wakefulness were stimulated and developed, which is the condi- 
tion of progressive intelligence”; and adding that “the race 
has not been to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” Pro- 
fessor Cope shows in this case that “the survival of the fittest 
has been the survival of the most intelligent, and natural 
selection proves to be, in the highest animal phase, intelligent 
selection.” 

Mr. Fiske shows, in another way, that when variations in 
intelligence became more important than variations in physical 
structure, they were seized upon, to the relative exclusion of the 
latter. 
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The earliest evidences of man must be sought for in his 
remains, for he must have existed in much the same condition 
many ages before the use of rude stone implements gave him 
any advantage in the struggle for life. These evidences have 
never been found. When man acquired the habit of seeking the 
shelter of caverns, or the custom of burying in sepulchers, then 
it became possible to preserve his remains for future generations 
to study; but outside of these fortunate receptacles, his remains 
have been rarely met with. The probable habits of primitive 
man and his progenitors were of such a character as to render 
the preservation of his remains one of extreme improbability. 

The herbivora, roaming in immense herds, fording streams, 
and seeking shelter from the flies and heat in watery places, 
where, if they died, all the conditions for the preservation of 
their remains might be expected; the amphibious mammals 
becoming well preserved in the matrix in which they perished ; 
the colossal mammals becoming mired by their own weight ;— 
all these various conditions were favorable for the preservation 
of those remains which are found in the greatest abundance. 

The arboreal ancestors of man, on the other hand, left 
their remains strewn on the forest-floor, or weathering in rude 
tree-nests, the most uncertain of all places for their final pres- 
ervation. 

Professor Marsh, in his magnificent monograph on the 
extinct fossil toothed birds of North America, testifies that fossil 
birds are of the rarest occurrence, and to their arboreal habits 
may be due their rarity; the remains of aquatic birds being 
always more common. 

Even if early man and his progenitors sought shelter in 
caverns, Professor Dawkins, the distinguished British archzolo- 
gist, shows that while there have probably been caverns in all 
geological periods, they have all been obliterated by “the rain, 
the alternation of heat and cold, the acids evolved from decaying 
vegetation, and the breakers on the sea-shore,” and this oblitera- 
tion has been so thoroughly accomplished that there are only 
two caverns known that can be said to be as old as the middle 
pliocene. 

Without entering into any discussion regarding the sub- 
mergence of the coast-line in many parts of the world, and 
its subsequent erosion, thus removing traces of ancient people 
who have sought the sea for food, we may accept the evidences 
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offered to show that paleolithic man came from the south, for 
he makes his appearance along the southern borders of the 
northern ice-sheet. 

It is a significant fact that, with the appearance of the glacial 
fields, the later tertiary apes were driven out of Europe, never to 
return, whilst paleolithic man came in, and was able to endure 
the very influences that caused the disappearance of the apes. 
This shows how vast a change had taken place at that early time 
between man and his anthropoid relatives. 

He came from the south, from those regions where the least 
exploration has been carried on, and where the difficulties are 
generally greatest for such explorations. It is also in the equa- 
torial regions that we have the hypothetical Lemuria, Atlantis, 
and other submerged areas, which were generally supposed to 
have been lands teeming with life. 

An argument for believing that he lived in the earlier 
tertiaries may be found in the fact that his characters, as seen in 
the earliest remains, are yet promptly recognized as human. It 
is true they depart somewhat from the characters which distin- 
guish the race to-day, nevertheless the race, with its wide varia- 
tions, can compass, without violence, the most aberrant form yet 
found. It is man that is recognized, and not ape, and that man 
could have lived through such long ages with so little change is 
an argument that his progenitors must have lived long anterior 
to the earliest traces yet found. 

If we consider the minor subdivisions of man in time since 
the neolithic age, we can trace some of his incursions. We can, 
as it were, see him coming from some unknown quarter, and 
frequenting regions never before inhabited by him. 

If we now look at civilized man, we find him distributed in 
every part of the world, and history and tradition in most cases 
give us information as to the manner of this distribution. 
Believing that in past times as at present, colonizing went on 
in similar ways, we infer that neolithic man became more widely 
scattered than his predecessors. Wherever we turn our eyes, 
from one side of the earth to the other, the age of polished stone 
implements at one time existed. More important still is it to 
consider that paleolithic man seems to be just as widely dis- 
tributed. His remains in river-drift and other places have been 
found in England, France, Portugal, Greece, Italy, Africa, 
Palestine, the Indian Peninsula and Northern India, New Jersey, 
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and California. Thus we have this early man spread over nearly 
the whole world; and, so far as we can judge from his rude 
implements, identical under all conditions of climate and sur- 
roundings. Surely such a distribution must not only indicate 
an enormous lapse of time, during which he remained in this 
condition, and slowly found his way to different parts of the 
world, but must, of necessity, presuppose the existence of a more 
primitive people from which these had sprung. Had these also 
become so widely scattered? Compare these rude men with 
those of Europe, and consider how long a knowledge of the 
Western Hemisphere was hidden from the latter. How 
infinitely slow must have been the colonizing of continents in 
paleolithie ages and in ages more remote! 

These considerations, in regard to the not improbable exist- 
ence of man in the middle, and, possibly, in the earlier tertiaries, 
are offered that the reader may be better prepared to appreciate 
the remarkable discoveries of the remains of man in the 
auriferous gravels of California. An elaborate memoir on this 
subject, by Professor J. D. Whitney, has just been completed in 
a second part, forming one of the publications of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. 

Professor Whitney, formerly the director of the geological sur- 
vey of California, has, in the memoir referred to above, described 
at great length the evidences regarding the genuineness of the 
famous “ Calaveras skull,” repudiated as a hoax by the press gen- 
erally, made doubly famous by the witty verses of Bret Harte, 
and looked at with suspicion or ignored by archeologists of great 
repute. The reader must be referred to the pages of Professor 
Whitney’s memoir to appreciate the force of the evidences he 
there brings forward in support of the claims he has made 
regarding the genuineness of the occurrence of human remains 
from beds of pliocene and possibly of miocene age. Were this 
skull the only object of this nature that had been found in 
the auriferous gravels, one might perhaps be justified in ques- 
tioning it. 

The truth is, however, that in ten different counties in that 
great region, remains of man, associated with extinct mammals 
and buried at great depths in the auriferous gravels, have been 
brought to light. It is true that in many cases the evidences have 
been produced by miners, but among that class are many intelli- 
gent men. In their vocation, too, they are specially seeking for 
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definite objects, namely: particles of gold. Their experience is 
not like that attending the rough excavations of railroad cuts or 
canals. Their work has been accompanied by a scrutiny which 
adds positive weight to their statements. Of great importance, 
too, is the uniformity of their testimony, as Professor Whitney 
points out, and the invariably rude character of the imple- 
ments which they produce from these beds. Any attempt at 
deception would certainly bring with it some rudely carved 
image, or stone with rude characters engraved thereon. No 
collusion is conceivable between so many observers, covering so 
many years, and working in so many widely separated localities. 

Among the many notable examples cited by Professor Whit- 
ney, that of the occurrence of human remains beneath Table 
Mountain is the most remarkable. In this case, tunnels had 
been driven in horizontally beneath the basaltic cap of the 
mountain, which is of great thickness. The tunnels being hori- 
zontal, there was no possibility of débris falling from above, with 
the chance of conveying surface specimens. The great age of 
the gravels beneath Table Mountain is shown by the profound 
geological changes which have taken place in the surface features 
of that region since the voleanic outflow formed the almost 
imperishable cap, which has preserved this area and similar 
areas from the wide denudation that has taken place around. 
The basalt forming the cap of Table Mountain extends in an 
even plateau, though interrupted by deep gorges and caions, for 
a distance of twenty miles, with a descending grade, as measured 
by barometric observations, of about eighty feet to the mile. It 
is inconceivable on any hypothesis that this ancient lava-flow 
could have followed any mountain ridge or spur. Indeed, all the 
evidence goes to show that it followed an old river-bottom, with 
its superimposed beds of gravel and horizontally deposited 
layers of sand and clay. 

While this lava-stream formerly occupied a river-channel, 
presumably depressed below the surrounding country, now this 
consolidated mass stands far above the deep gorges and canons 
that have been furrowed out since. In other words, this region, 
once a valley, is now in turn a mountain! The enduring nature 
of the basalt has partially protected these plateaus from the 
universal erosion of that area. Beneath this basaltic mountain 
tunnels have been run, in one case to a distance of nearly a third 
of a mile. 
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The old river-bed upon which Table Mountain rests has been 
found, with its characteristic worn pebbles and bowlders, and gold 
has been got in precisely such positions as it would be found 
to-day in existing rivers. And from these tunnels, even from 
one which measured nearly a third of a mile in length, the 
remains of man in the shape of his actual bones, as well as 
beads, rough pestles, and other relies of human fabrication, 
have been brought to light, and these discoveries have been 
made, not by one man, but by many. Their sworn statements 
are given, and the specimens collected by different people, at 
different times, now enrich the collections of the California 
Academy of Natural Sciences, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and the Museum of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

In regard to the famous skull itself, we can do no better than 
to quote from Professor Whitney’s preface to Part II., wherein 
he says that “all those who refuse to accept my conclusions as 
to the great antiquity of man in California, do so on the ground 
that the Calaveras skull was not taken from its bed by the hand 
of a scientific man. In so doiag, they not only ignore the evidence 
presented by the skull itself, which is positively a fossil, and was 
chiseled out of its gravelly matrix in the presence of several 
eminent authorities, but they also reject the very full testimony 
from other quarters, some of which comes from men of education, 
and even of professional education. The body of the other evi- 
dence is so great that it does not appear to me that it would be 
materially weakened by dropping that furnished by the Cal- 
averas skull itself.” 

The voluminous testimony offered by Professor Whitney will 
impress all who read his volume dispassionately. 

In regard to the age of these remains, Professor Whitney 
says that “it will be safe to say that the human race in America 
is shown to be, at least, of as ancient a date as that of the Euro- 
pean pliocene; and to have an idea how far that epoch is from 
the present one, it is only necessary to recall the amount of 
erosion which has taken place since the cessation of volcanic 
activity in that part of the sierra in which lie the formations 
which have been described in the present volume.” 

Whatever age geologists may ascribe to the auriferous gravels, 
sufficient proof, in our mind, has been adduced to show that man 
lived at the time of their deposition, and that the mammals and 
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plants then living are now extinct. The plants, according to 
Lesquereux, are of pliocene age, and some identical with, or 
closely allied to, miocene forms. 

On the eastern coast of North America, we have the impor- 
tant discovery, by Dr. C. C. Abbott, of true river-drift implements 
in the Delaware Valley of New Jersey. From the testimony of 
eminent geologists, the Trenton gravels were deposited at the 
foot of the retreating ice-sheet. In the Tenth and Eleventh 
Annual Reports of the Peabody Museum of American Archeol- 
ogy and Ethnology, Dr. Abbott has published full accounts of 
his discoveries. The implements were obtained from depths 
ranging from five to ten feet below the surface. These are 
precisely of the same nature as those characterizing the river- 
drift men of Europe. If Dr. Abbott’s conclusions are correct, 
then the gravel-beds in question are a part, so to speak, of the 
glacial epoch. 

That man existed contemporaneously with their deposition, 
there can be no doubt.* 

The probable relation of the paleolithic man of Europe with 
the Esquimaux of North America has been suggested by Professor 
Dawkins, and Dr. Abbott supports this supposition with other 
evidences. In this connection, it is interesting to remark that 
while the breadth of the Calaveras skull, according to Professor 
Wyman, agrees with the other crania from California, except 
that of the Digger Indian, it differs in dimensions from other 
erania, and in these differences it approaches the Esquimaux. 

The wide distribution of these remains, from distant India 
throughout Europe and across the American continent, shows a 
race, judging from their implements, apparently homogeneous, 
and indicates an immense lapse of time for the dispersion of 
these people. Their precursors must be recognized by their 
bones, for implements to be distinguished from ordinary stones 
are not to be expected. The improbability of encountering these 
remains has already been pointed out. 

If man has descended from some ape-like progenitor, or, 


* If the views of Mr. Henry C. Lewis regarding the Trenton gravels are 
eorrect, then their connection and superposition on the red gravel and brick 
clays indicate a second and much later glacial period, corresponding to the 
reindeer period in Europe. Whatever the facts may show, the identity of the 
Trenton river implements with those of the river-drift of Europe seems well 
established. 
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rather, if he and the present apes are derived from a common 
ancestor, then we must expect to find the early remains of man 
closely drawing near, in his characters, to that hypothetical 
form which is looked for in “the missing link.” Thus far all 
the characters of the early remains of man point distinctly in 
that way, though many a long gap must yet be filled before the 
sharp lines of demarkation between the higher groups break 
down. From the exceeding rarity of the remains of the order 
of primates, the different groups stand quite as isolated as man 
from them. Not to speak of the gaps yet to fill between the 
different genera of the higher apes, a great gap separates the 
true apes from the half-apes or lemurs, and these in turn have 
affinities with the most aberrant and puzzling forms, like 
the aye-aye and tarsier, with its extraordinary long tarsal 
segment, so that we have the affinities of*man brought by a 
quick passage, as it, were, to the lower levels of the mammalia ; 
and in this connection it is interesting to observe that in the 
lower eocene, both in Europe and America, lemuroid forms have 
been discovered. 

In recalling the low characters of ancient man, it is not 
necessary to mention here the oft-repeated examples of the 
Neanderthal and Engis skulls, the skulls of Perigord, the jaws of 
La Naulette, Moulin Quignon, and a host of other examples now 
classic in the literature of the subject, and the equally remark- 
able remains in this country, such as the platycnemic tibie of 
Michigan, and the remarkable skull from that region, with the 
temporal ridges nearly approximating. Suffice it to say that, 
just as we find the remains of man at lower levels, so do we find 
his characters in the main departing not only from the higher 
races of to-day, but in the same proportion approaching a type 
which is ape-like. If we examine the races to-day we find the 
savage groups presenting a number of low characters, such as a 
deficiency of the sharp ridge at the base of the nostrils, 
differences in the proportion of the pelvis, in some the fora- 
men magnum farther back; a certain percentage of perforated 
humeri, -_prognathism, and other characters, all of which are 
an approach to the apes, and a departure from higher man. 
No one savage race possesses all these characters, but each race 
has some of them. If we look for these characters among the 
higher races, we meet with them rarely. Thus, the percentage 
of perforated humeri in the white race is very low. Of fifty- 
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two humeri examined by Wyman, only two were perforated. 
In the present Indian and Negro, this peculiarity occurs more 
frequently, and in the prehistoric races of America it is very 
common. Wyman found in a Florida mound thirty-one per cent. 
perforated, while Gillman estimated the percentage of perforated 
humeri in a Michigan mound as at least fifty per cent. He has 
furthermore pointed out. the interesting fact that these low 
humeri are associated with excessively flattened tibie. 

If now we note successively the percentage of low characters 
revealed in the higher races of to-day, in existing savages, in the 
races, both savage and civilized, at the dawn of history, and 
finally, in those savage races which alone existed in neolithic and 
down through to paleolithic times, we find this percentage 
becoming greater as we descend. So marked is the increase 
that one may almost predict that, when still more remote 
horizons yield their human remains, an enormous percentage, if 
not all, will be found with low, receding forelreads ; heavy frontal 
crests ; rounding of the base of the nostrils; a nearer approxima- 
tion of the temporal ridges ; a greater posterior position of the 
foramen magnum; the absence of a projecting chin; ape-like 
proportions of the molar teeth; perforated humeri; quadruma- 
nous proportions of the pelvis; flattened and saber-like tibia; 
conspicuous roughness and ridges for the attachments of mus- 
cles, and other low osteological characters, all pointing in one 
direction. Of the soft parts, the amount of hairiness and the 
racial character of the hair, the persistence of ape-like muscles, 
which at the present time occur but rarely, or of their habits and 
mental attributes, nothing, of course, can be known. 

These characters, when found, will have become merged so 
completely with those of the ancestors on another line that new 
genera will have to be erected to embrace them. This conclusion 
brings no strain upon the accepted methods of logical deduction. 
For these remains we are still seeking. 

There are many species of mammals whose early progenitors 
are not known, and, though many wide and important gaps in 
conspicuous groups of mammals have been filled up, thanks to 
the labors of our American paleontologists, there are many 
“missing links” in other groups as well as in that group to 
which we belong. The intense impatience to fill this gap in man’s 
genealogy arises from the special interest that man naturally 
feels in his own species. How long we have patiently waited 
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for those links which Geoffroy St. Hilaire so earnestly looked 
for—the closing up of wide gaps between the paleotherium, hip- 
parion, and the horse; and who could have foretold in his day 
that, in the wild regions far beyond the Mississippi, amid hostile 
savages, these precious remains would be brought to light! 

Many other intermediate forms, of equal importance in form- 
ing connected series, though not so well known to the public, 
have been discovered by Leidy, Marsh, and Cope. Indeed, such 
intermediate and generalized forms have been added to the 
mammalia that we have creatures combining the characters of 
the pigs and ruminants, animals possessing the characters of the 
hoofed beasts, carnivora, and rodents! Professor Flower, the 
distinguished English osteologist, confesses that the modern 
classification of mammals completely breaks down in the light 
of these revelations. Cuvier’s law of the “Correlation of 
Structures,” although applicable within certain limits, would 
have led him into the gravest errors as applied to the fossils 
known at present. Professor Marsh, in his address on the 
“ History and Methods of Paleontological Discovery,” says that 
if Cuvier “had had before him the disconnected fragments 
of an eocene tillodont, he would undoubtedly have referred 
a molar tooth to one of his pachyderms, an incisor tooth to a 
rodent, and a claw-bone to a carnivore.” 

The sharp lines of demarkation which discriminate the various 
groups of mammals in Cuvier’s day have been, in many cases, 
rounded off or completely obliterated. Man, who is still seeking 
his own phylum with those of many other species of mammals, 
must patiently wait. 

Huxley, in his courageous little book on “Man’s Place in 
Nature,” published nearly twenty years ago, closes by asking 
the question: “ Where, then, must we look for primitive man? 
Was the oldest Homo sapiens pliocene or miocene, or yet more 
ancient? In still older strata do the fossilized bones of an ape 
more anthropoid, or a man more pithecoid, than any yet 
known, await the researches of some unborn paleontologist? 
Time will show; but, in the meanwhile, if any form of the 
doctrine of progressive development is correct, we must extend, 
by long epochs, the most hberal estimate that has yet been made 
of the antiquity of man.” 

Epwarp S. Morse. 
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